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FOUR-AND-TWENTY HOURS AT SMYRNA* 


| Ir must be almost impossible for those who have never 
had an opportunity of visiting eastern countries, or ex- 
| periencing a greater degree of summer heat than our 
own temperate climate can produce, to form any idea 
of the marvellous brilliancy of those striking land- 
scapes when the noonday sun is pouring down his full 
splendour upon them. It is but seldom, indeed, that 
| persons habitually resident in those regions ever wit- 
ness such a sight. There are few admirers of nature 
sufficiently enthusiastic to brave a coup de soleil, or a 
_ brain fever, one or other of which fatal consequences 
are too often the result of incautious exposure. Yet 
although it was on one of the most sultry days in the 
month of May that we landed at Smyrna, I think any 
one would have risked a good deal to have witnessed 
the scene which gradually opened upon us as we ap- 
proached that interesting spot. Sky, earth, and sea, 
all were bathed in one flood of light; and the full blaze 
of an unclouded sun at once illuminated and embel- 
lished the beautiful Asiatic shore and the picturesque 
city which lay before us. Only one dark spot, which 
even that flaming orb could not brighten, gave effect 
to the landscape; and this was the grove of sombre 
cypress-trees which, spreading over the side of the 
hill almost to the sea-shore, marked out the Moslem 
cemetery. There are few, if any, of the eastern cities 
moré deeply interesting than Smyrna; the very name 
must at once suggest its principal claim for a more 
than ordinary share of attention; and in fact it is only 
in ‘reference to it, as one of the seven churches of 
Asia, that the more prominent features of its present 
condition become so remarkable. From its central 
position, as well as from its commercial influence, it is 
the resort of persons of every country and denomina- 
tion, besides being the resting-place of travellers to 
many different quarters; and, in consequence of this, 
I believe there is no place where so many different 
religions are not only tolerated, but firmly estab- 
lished and flourishing, in harmony with each 
other. Mohammedanism course the religion of 
the country, but its various ‘Sects are here more than 
usually distinct. Judaism greatly prevails—the Hebrew 
population being numerous, and the members of the 
Armenian church scarcely less so. ‘Then there is the 
Gueber, or fire- worshipper, whose adoration of the 
sun is at least less astonishing here than it would 
be in England: the Greek; the Roman Catholic; the 
Nestorian; and many others, which I have neither time 
nor space to enumerate; besides a considerable number 


%* We are indebted for this paper to the same lady who lately 
graced our pages with descriptions of the Slave Market of Con- 


of Protestants from all parts of the globe. There are 
several European families which have become natu- 
ralised at Smyrna; and notwithstanding the lapse of a 
generation or so, they cling with the greatest tenacity 
to the manners and customs of their countries, and in 
mauy instances have preserved the purity of their faith, 
both in doctrine and ritual, far more perfectly than it 
now exists in the lands whence they brought it. Be- 
sides all this, Smyrna is, as it were, the focus of the 
numerous branches of missionary societies in the East, 
and it is consequently inhabited by a vast number of 
Americans. It was my favourite plan, that we should 
endeavour to visit all the places of worship to which we 
could gain access in the city ; but we were on our way 
to the Black Sea, and the steamer only remained four- 
and-twenty hours at Smyrna, which was undoubtedly 
too short a stay for so interesting a place, and rendered 
my project scarcely feasible. 

We had scarcely anchored, when the fact that we 
had passed, within the last twelve hours, from oue 
quarter of the globe to another, was brought with full 
conviction on our minds by the arrival of sundry most 
Asiatic-looking figures, whose manners and appear- 
ance afforded a striking contrast to the Greeks of the 
classical island of Scio, which was the last place we 
had touched at. Although nothing could be more pic- 
turesque than these fine-looking, majestic men, with 
their black eyes, long beards, and dark olive com- 
plexions, they were merely ‘ valets de place’ come to 
offer their services; and it seemed very strange to hear 
them, in their flowing garments and heavy turbans, 
talking French, English, and Italian with the greatest 
ease. The process of going on shore appeared to us 
one of considerable difficulty; for the only means of 
transporting ourselves and our luggage was in boats, so 
extremely small and narrow, that we fancied the weight 
of one person would be sufficient to capsize them ; but 
as there was no alternative, we consented to embarks in 
a slender little caique, which, though it danced on the 
waves as if it had been made of India-rubber, certainly 
brought us safely to land. We had so many friends 
and near connexions in Smyrna, that we scarcely felt 
ourselves in a strange country, as we walked, accom- 
panied by them, to the house of Madame W——, whose 
kind hospitality was to save us from the miseries of a 
night in a soi-disant European hotel. The streets, as in 
all eastern towns, were dirty, dark, and narrow ; but we 
were too much delighted with the endless variety of 
costume, to think either of the rough stones, or of the 
heat of the sun, from which we were only partially pro- 
tected by the projecting balconies and canopied stalls. 
We passed along the whole length of the ‘Street of 
Roses,’ scarcely finding time to ask to what nation 
each fantastic figure belonged. ‘There was the Arme- 


nian, with his narrow, straight robe, and his black head 
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dress, which I can only describe as an enormous square 
cushion; the dervish, with his blue mantle and high 
conical cap; the Cossack, with a perfect mountain of 
fur on his head; and numbers of women, with their 
white or black veils and huge brown cloaks, 

The house of Madame W——, to which we were 
going, was in the Quartier Franc, and, like most other 
good houses in that part of the town, was surrounded 
by a large court filled with trees, the entrance to which 
was by a stone passage, so long and wide, that we fancied 
ourselves still in the street, until the ponderous gate 
was closed behind us. We were not sorry to remain 
quietly under shelter for several hours, till the heat had 
abated; but as soon as the streets were somewhat in 
shade, we set out to walk to the Bridge of the Caravans, 
which is the fashionable evening promenade in Smyrna. 
To reach this spot, we had to traverse almost the whole 
town, in fact but a continuance of ill-paved streets. It 
is the custom of the Smyrniote ladies (rather a singular 
one, according to our ideas) to pass the evening in the 
open air, at the doors of their houses. Amongst the 
higher classes, they even have their vestibules arranged 
for this purpose, with ottomans, cushions at no allow- 
ance, and tables loaded with sweetmeats and all sorts 
of ‘fricandises;’ and really they looked so charming, 
as they reclined in graceful attitudes, laughing and 
talking together, in their little red and gold caps, short 
velvet jackets, and silk petticoats, that we were quite 
disposed to approve of a practice which thus enabled us 
to judge of the far-famed beauty of the Smyrniote 
women ; and I must own that, except in the island of 
Naxos, which I ‘think unrivalled on this score, I have 
never seen a greater collection of lovely faces. We 
could not, however, pay them all the attention they de- 
served, from the very evident necessity of taking care 
of ourselves in the narrow streets ; for the Turks treated 
us with indifference; and I think they would really have 
walked over us quite coolly, rather than give themselves 
the trouble of making way. We had especially to keep 
clear of all the magnificent Osmans and Mustaphas who 
came jogging towards us, mounted on little miserable 
donkeys, and looking most pompously ridiculous with 
their selemn faces and ponderous turbans, whose weight 
alone would have seemed sufficient to have overpowered 
the wretched animals they rode on. The change was 
delightful when we emerged from the stifling atmosphere 
of the town into the lanes which led through green vine- 
yards, and beneath the pleasant shade of mulberry-trees 
to the bridge; nor did we find the walk too long, though 
the distance is considerable from the Quartier Franc. 

This much-vaunted bridge derives its name from 
the number of caravans that hourly pass over it on 
their way to the interior of the country, and is remark- 
able only from the extreme beauty of its position. It 
is high, long, and narrow, stretching over a clear and 
rapid stream, and surrounded on all sides by magni- 
ficent old trees. Ata short distance rises a green and 
vine-clad hill, whose summit is crowned by a ruined 
castle, which, though picturesque, is of no great anti- 
quity or interest. On the one side of the river—the 
refreshing murmur of whose waters has, in this sultry 
land, a charm we never could imagine elsewhere—num- 
berless little establishments have been erected, where 
coffee, pipes, ices, &¢c. are provided for the prome- 
naders, and chairs are placed under the trees, that they 
may sit luxuriously in the shade, and partake of these 
refreshments ; and here does the whole fashionable 
world of Smyrna congregate every evening, to walk and 
talk, to see and be seen. On the other side of this nar- 


Tow but a few yards distant, silent, desolate, and 
shrouded in impenetrable darkness, lies a vast Turkish 


burial-ground, extending much farther than the eye | 


can reach, and possessing, in the highest degree, the 


picturesque beauty for which those cemeteries haye © 
ible for the most — 


always been celebrated. It was im 
unimaginative mind not to be with this singular 
sight: that little sparkling river, dancing on its way 
with, on the one hand, life busy, gay, and frivolous ; 
and, on the other, death in its most solemn gloom and 
stillness! We determined to visit both; but we chose 
first to inspect the portiqgn devoted to the living; and 
certainly it presented life under a novel aspect. Every- 
thing that retained the true ‘ souleur locale’ was delight- 
ful, especially fhe portly Mussulmans, seated in a circle 
on their rich carpets, smoking gravely, and emitting 
a short sentence once in half an hour. But amidst 
the crowds from every nation that surrounded us, 
there were not a few who laid claim to being thoroughly 
Europeanised ; having, in their own opinion, arrived at 
this happy consummation by caricaturing outrageously 
the Parisian fashions of the last season—just as —— 
are apt to do in provincial towns at home; thoug 
nowhere could the glaring mixture of colours, and the 
indescribable hats and feathers, have looked so absurd 
as when contrasted with the native costume, and sur- 
rounded by that truly Oriental scenery, We were 
watching a group of Turks who were supping ther 
—eath one partaking in turn of a greasy ball of rice, 
which was administered to him by the head of the 
party, whose green turban distinguished him as a de- 
scendant of the prophet—when an exclamation from one 
of our companions attracted our attention to a caravan 
that was crossing the bridge. The procession was 
headed by a little, sober-looking donkey, unburdened, 
and without saddle or bridle, which led the way with 
great sagacity ; and notwithstanding his humble appear- 
ance, we were assured that, without his assistance, the 
drivers would have found it inrpossible to have induced 
the camels to proceed. Next came a long and almost in- 
terminable line of those huge animals, walking in single 
file with that slow undulating movement which is so 
peculiar to their species: they were heavily loaded, and 
each one was mounted by his master, who guided him 
merely by the voice. The long train, with its gay east- 
ern dresses, had an admirable effect as it wound under 
the trees and across the bridge: it was altogether in 
perfect keeping with the landscape, We watched them 
till the last camel, of which there were some fifteen or 
twenty, had disap and then we also crossed the 
bridge, in order to explore the cemetery. 

The distance was but short which separated the 
haunts of the living from the dwelling of the dead ; yet 
scarcely had we penetrated a few steps into those 
thick shades, when we found ourselves shut out com- 
pletely from all sight or sound that told of human life, 
and in the very midst of that most awful of all deso- 
lation—a solitude peopled with the ashes of those who 
were and are not! Around us, on every side, dark 
and silent, rose an interminable forest of gigantic cy- 
press-trees, so closely grouped, that even the light of 
day could scarcely penetrate amongst them, and spread- 
ing on and on in unbroken gloom, till the eye became 
bewildered in attempting to limit their empire; and 
beneath, yet more interminable, yet more sad and silent, 
lay the forest of tombs, each cold white stone strangely 
distinct in the surrounding darkness, and yet so innu- 
merable, so thickly strewn upon the earth, that a chill 
struck on the heart at the thought of how immense was 
this population of the dead. There was not a sound: 
for the summer breeze, passing through the unbending 
branches of the cypresses, drew no murmur from those 

trees, the slanting rays of the onteing Say 

as they shot at intervals across graves, made the 
the one watch- 

ing over his own slumbering ashes. We sat down 


among the tombs to wait the termination of sunset, 


=. 
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whose influence we felt in the deepening shadows round 
us; though it was rarely that we caught a glimpse of 
that fading glory, or of the softer light of the rising 
moon, whose silver crescent, appearing among the trees, 
amply compensated for the entire absence of twilight. 
Monsieur V—— read to us the inscription on one of the 
graves near us, whose highly-gilt monument and painted 


turban seemed to indicate that the dust it contained | i 


had once been honoured of men. It stated that this son 
of the faithful had, throughout a long life, so persever- 
ingly performed all the outward acts of devotion in which 
the religion of the Moslem consists, that he was most as- 
suredly wandering even now with the dark-eyed houris 
H the shores of that lake where lie the sparkling bowls 
with the water of immortality. To me, in that 
vast abode of the dead, which in its deep stillness 
seemed so far removed from the hopes and fears of 
human life, it was quite painful to be recalled by this 
pompous panegyric to the gross and lowering ideas with 
which the Mohammedans have clothed even the heaven 
of their dreams ; for their creed does not allow the soul 
to disengage itself from the trammels of the flesh, even 
in their hope of an immortality beyond the grave. It 
is a very characteristic trait of this people, the care with 
which a little basin is scooped out on the stone of every 
grave, to catch the rain-water, that the birds may come 
and drink ; thus carrying out their principle of universal 
charity even after death. We left the cemetery as soon 
as it was dark, passing once more through the ferry 
groups who were proceeding homewards, each one 
carrying his little paper lantern to light his steps as 
he went along. 
Before six o’clock the next morning we were all 
astir, anxious to accomplish what we could in the 
short time allotted to us. We proceeded first to the 


_ bazaars, in search of some of the beautiful Smyrniote 
| embroidery, which is nowhere else to be found. These 


bazaars are as spacious as they are interminable, and 
their shops displayed the produce of every part of the 
— We entered into several of them, finding each 

ished with its Persian carpets, and comfortable 
cushions placed round the wall, where we were invited 


_ to sit and drink coffee as long as we chose. But the 


most interesting sight, where everything was new and 
ue, were the traders who had come from the 
ior of the country, and who, with their singular 
dresses, wild gestures, and dialect, attracted 
much of our attention as they in groups round the 
seats of the money-changers, or at the stall of the public 
weigher—his balance and weights being in constant 
requisition for the grains and spices which formed the 
principal part of their merchandise. 

I was very anxious to gain admittance into a mosque, 
which is as difficult in Smyrna as it is easy in Constan- 
tinople ; and accordingly proceeded to one of the largest, 
in hopes of being able to effect an entrance with the help 
of Monsieur V——. Numbers of Turks were collected 
on the wide steps which lead to the three principal doors, 
and round the fountains, where they performed their 
ablutions before daring to enter within the sacred pre- 
cincts. As soon as we had passed the railing which 


the altar in Christian churches, was a representation of 
the tomb of the prophet, and near to it was a sort of 
pulpit, from which a portion of the Koran was read 
every day. From the vast dome-shaped roof hung a 
long rope, supporting innumerable little glass lamps, 
and yarious strange-looking ornaments—such as 0g- 
triches’ eggs, horses’ tails, &c.; and in the centre were 


carpets of which even one is considered a treasure else- 
where. A few early worshippers were scattered here 
and there, bowed towards Mecca, with their foreheads 
touching the ground; and, difficult as it is to attract 
the attention of a Turk when engaged in his devotions, 
my entrance roused them all. ‘They stared at me for 
a moment in utter amazement, and then simultaneonsly 
starting from their knees, crowded round me, vocife- 
rating and even throwing themselves on the ground, to 
ascertain if I had not already desecrated their sanctuary 
by walking as though on common ground. The mullah, 
through whose influence I had been admitted, came to 
my assistance, and showed them that I had left my 
shoes outside, upon which they returned to their places, 
though with looks of great discontent. I was standing 
near the principal door, which was wide open, and so 
large, as to afford a view of the interior of the mosque 
from the street; at that moment a Frenchman, who was 
on board of the same steamer with ourselves, happening 
to pass by, saw me there, and imagined that any one 
might enter at will. He therefore came up the stairs, 
and had advanced to the door, when he was observed by 
aman, apparently belonging to the mosque, who was 
sweeping the carpets. I suppose he was already exas- 
perated at my presence; but he had scarcely perceived 
this new intruder, than he uttered a howl of rage, and 
seizing a pole which stood near, he ran at him with 
it in the most ferocious manner. The attack was so 
sudden and so determined, that the poor Frenchman 
had no time to collect his ideas; he ejaculated one 
faint ‘ Miséricorde!’ then tumbled head-foremost down 
the stairs, and disappeared in a whirlwind of dust. I 
soon after made my exit also, but in a quieter manner, 
and we then turned our steps in the direction of the 
Jewish synagogue, which, to my great delight, Mon- 
sieur V—— had promised I should visit, as he was well 
acquainted with one of the rabbins. 

The synagogue is in a crowded part of the town, and 
so hemmed in by houses, that it is not easy to distin- 
guish its outward form; and the more s0, as it is sur- 
rounded by a high wall. We were admitted at a side 
door, where we waited a few minutes till Monsieur 
V—— returned with the Rabbi Michaél. I do not think 
I ever saw a more pleasant-looking person. He wore 
a high black cap, with a loose robe and inner gar- 
ment of striped silk; his hair, unlike the generality of 
Jews, was quite fair, and cémbed back from a broad 
open forehead ; and his long ‘beard did not at all detract 
from his youthful appearance. His manner was full 


of quiet dignity, though perfectly unassuming, and his © 


voice was peculiarly sweet and low-toned. He ¢on- 
ducted us up the stairs, and, unlocking the door, ad- 
mitted us into the synagogue, with which, to say the 
truth, I was much disappointed, though it was totally un- 
like any other place 


surrounded by seats made of plain new wood; for it had 
only been recently built, the former building having been 
destroyed in a late conflagration. In the centre was a 
small platform, raised a few steps, and enclosed by a 


worship I had ever seen. Itwas — 
ted, | a large square room, lighted by narrow windows, and 


nscri © seveh Dames 0. in urkish, ersian, 
| and Arabic, forming a large circle of gilt letters. T 
floor was entirely covered with those beautiful iit > 
| | 
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| enclosed the outer court, they hurried towards us, with 
| the evident intention of opposing our further progress. 
| 2 Monsieur V—— addressed them in Turkish; and for 
some time his utmost eloquence was only met by 
most angry refusals; at last, however, they consen 
with very surly looks, to admit us, provided we would 
take off our shoes; nor would they even allow us to sub- 
stitute slippers, as is the custom at Constantinople. None 
of the party were disposed to undergo the penance of : 
walking in this manner up the stone stairs excepting | high close railing, hung with thick curtains of crimson 
myself; and I therefore entered alone, but not until | silk. These the rabbin drew back, and we saw a small 
each of the Turks had separately knelt down to ascer- | table, with a covering also of silk, embroidered with gold, 
tain that I really had, in all sincerity, complied with | on which were laid the books of the Pentateuch, and 
their request. The mosque was extremely large, divided | various parchments inscribed with Hebrew characters. 
into three compartments, the centre of which was the | At the upper end of the room an ample curtain con- 
most sacred, and separated from the others by a few low | cealed some object, apparently too sacred to be exposed | 
steps. At the east end, much in the same position as | to view; and the rabbin looked so unessy when we 
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beside him, filled with curious old parchments ; and the 
divan, as well as the beneath, was strewed 


his dignity to exhibit any astonishment at my appear- 
ance, and he returned my salutations in a most majestic 
manner; though I was much amused at the sly glance 


and | he fixed on me when he thought I did not observe him. 


opening on a flight of white marble steps, which 
led down into one of the loveliest little gardens imagin- 
able: the light was almost obscured by the clustering 
vines and thick rose-bushes ; and the fragrance of these 


most suitable inhabitant for such a dwelling, for she 
was really a beautiful woman, with all the distinguish- 
ing features of the Jewish race. Though less dignified 
than her husband, she seemed gentle and amiable, and 
her dress was particularly becoming—the bright green 
handkerchief which bound her forehead showing off to 
great advantage her clear black eyes and dark com- 
plexion. We remained with them for some time, and 
after seeing the interior of this family, we no longer 


I had received a letter written in Arabic, of which 
I was anxious to procure a translation, and Monsieur 
V—— found, after many inquiries, that there was but 
a single person in Smyrna to whom I could apply for 
one with any chance of success. This was a v 


SEF: 


chair was placed for me in the outer part of the 
room, as he could not allow the infidel to approach 
to him, or ev 
the 
brought, whi 
He took out his writing materials, whi 
according to the eastern custom, in his belt, 
i y letter from the younger dervish, to 
mitted by Monsieur V——, 


g 
FEES 


sible to form a single letter in this position; but in the 
i presented me with a transla- 


required, as it was easy to ob- 
tain a translation from the Turkish. But the good 
dervish seemed to think I ought now to make myself 
agreeable to him, and he commenced a conversation 
through the medium of Monsieur V——, who acted as 
interpreter. First he asked me questions innumerable 
about myself, my family, and my whole history past 
and present. Having then ascertained that I belonged 
to that very distant and barbarous island of Great 
Britain, he composedly begged that I would give him a 
distinct account of the government, laws, religion, and 
institutions of that country, with which, he assured 
me, he was wholly unacquainted. My comparion 
laughed outright at my look of despair at this exor- 
bitant demand ; and as we could distinguish from the 
windows the steamer which was to carry me away with 
its chimney already smoking, he pointed it out to 
the dervish as a reason for terminating our visit im- 
mediately. 


seemed 
rose, and 
he heard 


approached it, that we could not venture even to | divan, on which the dervish was seated in great state. | 
inquire what it was. He showed us the garments of | He wore the conical cap and flowing robes of his sect; — 
the high priest, which were kept in a large iron chest, | and really his long beard, streaming down to his waist, | 
and which were both magnificent and curious. There | and his solemn countenance, impressed me with a very 
was the linen ephod, the embroidered robe, the breast- | sufficient idea of his vast wisdom. A large box stood 
plate, and the girdle--the two latter were engraved 
with the sacred words. We had not time to examine 
many minor details in the arrangement of the syna- ; 0 
gogue, but it was altogether less interesting than I | there were a number of astronomical instruments, and 
expected. The rabbin invited us most earnestly to go | various extraordinary-looking machines, of which I | 
and rest afew minutes in his abode; and Monsieur | could not even divine the use. The only other inhabi- 
V—— persuaded us to agree to his request, as he said | tant of the room was a younger dervish, who, though 
his house was one of the most beautiful in Smyrna, and | seated on the same ottoman, evidently felt much awed ‘ 
well worth seeing. We had merely to cross the street | in the presence of his superior, and sat stroking his 
to reach the door, and, after ascending a wide stone | beard in silence. The sage decidedly thought it beneath 
staircase, we entered into alarge hall paved with marble, 
and abundantly furnished with ottomans and carpets. 
The upper end of the room was entirely occupied by 
three immense windows cut down to the ground, 
and other plants, the cool shade which they produced, | 
and, above all, the refreshing murmur of the fountains, 
certainly rendered this a most charming abode. The 
rabbin’s wife, who came in with refreshments, was a 
formality. He read it, then solemnly 
as an indication that he understood it; 
he next proceeded to take a small sheet of paper, which 
he laid on the palm of his hand, and began to write, 
using a pen made of a reed. It seemed to me impos- 
wondered at the high respect in which the Jews are | tion of the manuscript in Persian, Syriac, and Turkish, 
held in Smyrna. We left them at last, to pay a visit | and the writing of each separate character was a perfect 
which, for me at least, had no small attractions. 
dervish, famed for his sanctity and learning, who was 
universally resorted to for advice, and whose wisdom 
and knowledge were supposed never to be at fault. 
There is a very attractive degree of mystery con- 
nected with the sect of dervishes: their origin, and 
the exact nature of their peculiar tenets, are not, as 
far as I could learn, precisely known; but they are 
everywhere held in high estimation. The dancing and | | 
| 
but I at last having made him a flowery © 
speech, which most graciously, I prepared | 
to go out. He then turned with considerable energy | 
to Monsieur V——, and asked him to bid me stop one _ 
moment. I complied, and extending one hand towards 
| | We soon reached the place, a sn me, while he raised the other to heaven, he uttered, in — 
on the outskirts of the town, and the most impressive manner, what seemed to me to be | 
a short prayer, as it commenced with the words, ‘ Allah | i 
il Allah!’ The younger dervish and Monsieur V—— 
listened to it with the greatest reverence; and when he | 
had concluded, my friend translated it word for word | 
tome. It was a blessing, solemn and fervent, which | 
citement at the idea of being visited by a Europear had called down upon me; beginning with saying 
at, infidel as I was, he. prayed of Allah to hear him 
| only come in and let him see me. ty ves in my behalf, and, with the beautifully figurative lan- 
held up the curtain which hung before the , and I | guage of the East, asking that my voyage through life 
entered the ‘sanctum’ of the wise man. It was a room to the eternal shore might be brightened with sunshine 
of moderate size, with a large recess at one end, three | as gay as that which now smiled on wy Some ‘9 my 
a splendid Persian carpet, raised m. might be gratified. The solemn manner in 
room above the rest, and it was almost filled by « high which this prayer was uttered by the good old man 


rac! acs as... PrP emt ere 


. country ; and, after journeying up and down the waters 


' Terceiro, which was known as Cabot’s Tower. After 


no small im on me, and I was not sorry 
carry such a g away with me, when, a few 
ot tae, we talk Smyrna with a calm sea and a fair 
on our way to the Dardanelles. 


MIRANDA HURTADO, OR THE DISCOVERY 
OF PARAGUAY.* 
BY PERCY B. 8T JOHN. 


On the first day of January 1516, Juan de Solis sailed 
up a river which he called January River, now Rio 
Janeiro; thence he journeyed south many miles, and 
discovered the mouth of the Rio de La Plata, on whose 
shores he was killed, and barbarously devoured. Un- 
alarmed by his tragic fate, Sebastian Cabot, in 1526, 
with several ships, continued the discovery of the 


of that vast land, which extends from Brazil to Peru, 
erected in the interior a fort, on the river Zacaranna, or 


some time, this famous admiral, who had previously dis- 
covered Newfoundland for the English, departed for 
Spain in search of succour, leaving Nunez de Lara, with 
a hundred and twenty-six men, in command of the fort, 
known both by the name we have just given, and as 
Spirituo Santo Fort. 

Nunez de Lara no sooner found himself alone with 
his men in the centre of a wild and unknown country, 
than he began to take such precautionary measfres as 
he thought necessary for wed er ym The situation 
of the fort was admirably ted for defence against 
the a who had as yet no other arms than those 
which their own ingenuity had enabled them to devise, 
and which were amply sufficient both for defence and 
aggression amongst the various nations which occasion- 
ally met in arms one against the other on the plains of 
the Parana and Paraguay. Their numbers, however, 
were great, which made the hill on which the tower was 
built of no small value, while the stockade which sur- 
rounded all the various buildings was no less welcome. 
At the foot of the slope was a small plain, stretching 
out for a mile before it mingled with the forest, while 
between the fort and the river, which the Indians called 
Zacaranna, and the Spaniards Terceiro, lay a marshy 

thickly overgrown with canebrake and brush. 
Thus fortified, and surrounded by brave men, to say 
nothing of a small of cannon, Nunez de Lara 
might readily have been excused had he considered 
himself*im able; but the valiant and yet careful 
old Spanish soldier was not yet satisfied. Amongst 
his people were five European women, and several chil- 
dren ; one of the former being Lucia Miranda, the young 
and beautiful wife of Sebastian Hurtado, his lieutenant, 
and devoted friend and adherent. This lovely Andalu- 
sian had left her native town, where she was the reign- 
ing belle, and the just pride of her family, to follow the 
uncertain fortunes of her husband, who, smitten as many 
others were with the love of discovery, and the hope of 
falling in with mines of silver and gold—which Para- 
guay and its neighbourhood was mistakingly said to 
abound in—had embarked his whole wealth in the ad- 
peopled, posterity reaping benefit, w was 
general denied the pioneers of civilisation, simply be- 
cause they expected too much, and threw away the solid 
advantages which lay at their saa to follow chimeras, 


* The following narrative is true in every detail, if we are to 


p and many pas to Mangora, the 
chief alluded to, 


Tous 
tribe of the Timbuez. Mangora, flattered by the liberal | 


donations sent him, and the attention paid him by the 
Spanish governor, reciprocated his good wishes, and 
promised all that could be desired. Ruiz Moschera, 
who conducted this diplomatic mission with so much 
credit to himself and advantage to the station, returned, 
after four days’ absence, with the above gratifying in- 
telligence ; to which he added, that Mangora would the 


next day himself pay his return visit to the excellent | 


General Nunez de Lara. The worthy old soldier, de- 


lighted at the success of his enterprise, determined to | 


receive the Paraguayan king with becoming solemnity 
and majesty. The cannon were loaded; and, early on 
the auspicious morning, the whole garrison assembled 
under arms, dressed in the very last style which, at 
their departure, had been in vogue in Spain. It is true 
the cloth was somewhat faded, and the worse for wear, 
while many imperfections were, to Lara’s great 
visible in the other appointments of his soldiery ; but to 
a savage, uninformed eye, the aspect of things was 
magnificent, and Lara Fi sufficiently read this in the 
cacique’s wondering gaze. Nor had the Timbuez been 
at all wanting in adornment. Many a streak of paint 
had been added to their ordinary embellishments ; while 
their heads, plucked of hair, 7 where the centre tuft 
stood erect, their bodies pricked by flints, their varied 
colours, their ornaments of shells tinkling round their 
belts, their ears and lips adorned with stones, their eye- 
brows eradicated—all gave them 4 warlike, though not 
very amiable appearance. A grand banquet had been 
prepared in the principal apartment of the fort, at one 
end of which presided Lara, at the other Miranda. De- 
spite. the nov rity of all they saw, not a sound escaped 
the Indians a | they discovered the beautiful Andalu- 
sian, and then a universal exclamation brought the rich 
blood mantling to the cheek of the wife of Hurtado. 
The Timbuez had never beheld anything equal to this 
lovely apparition; for Lucia had added to her native 
charms all those which her sex know so well how to 
draw from a careful and exquisite toilet. 

The banquet proceeded, while on both sides the 
Spaniards and Timbuez vied with each other in mutual 
acts of courtesy. The Indians, accustomed to their 
own simple food and utensils, were surprised even at 
the scanty show which was made by these hardy exiles ; 
while the various arms exhibited by them excited their 
wonder and age a own being simply the bow and 
arrow, and a -bone dagger, called macana. At 
length, however, the feast concluded, when Mangora dis- 
missed his warriors, and signified his intention of pass- 
ing a few days with his new friends. Lara, delighted 
at the confidence ethibited by the Timbuez chieftain, 
had him conducted to a chamber, where he passed the 


night, his followers returning to their camp in the fast- | 


nesses of the Tucuman hills. The next day Nunez de- 
voted to a foraging expedition, on which duty he took 
the greater portion of his troops, leaving Mangora to 
the charge of a dozen men and the fair ladies of the 
garrison. To this arrangement the Indian appeared no- 
thing loath, showing in every possible way his increas- 
ing admiration for the grace and beauty of Miranda. 
At length, after the last evening meal, when the tenants 
of the fort were all engaged in watching for the return 
of the foragers, Mangora found himself alone with the 
wife of Hurtado. His usually calm aspect ch at 
once; and rising from a couch of skins which been 
vided for him, he approached Miranda, and in the 
few w broken words of Spanish, which had rapidly spread 
amongst the natives, aided by signs, his true 


declared 
wily chief painted in glowing colours his loft 
and intimated his desire to make Lucia 


mig 
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ale | suggested themselves to him were necessary. After || 
| some thought, he came to the decision of making a 
friendly alliance with a great and powerful cacique in 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| ‘ 
| 
i | | 
| 
When Nunez de Lara gazed upon the beautiful and | 
happy Miranda—happy in the affection of a noble and 
| oes husband—his heart misgave him often that the 
| serious, and that greater precautions than already 
credit the histories of Paraguay. The Hurtados are still well known 
in Buenos Ayres as merchants, and relate to the traveller with 
pride this record of their ancestors. 
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The alarmed wife, who saw how earnest was the 


Ture 


wily savage, unbosomed herself of the whole to 
her husband. Horrified at the suit, and filled 


ned the camp. At this juncture Sebas- 
tian Hurtado, with Ruiz Moschera and fifty men, started 
on a hunting expedition up the river, as much in the 
hope of relieving the rest by their absence, as of bring- 
ing in fresh provender for those who remained behind. 
Game, however, being plenty at some distance, it was 
more than probable the journey might be attended with 
beneficial results. Nunez de Lara, therefore, saw his 
brave lieutenant and friend depart with satisfaction, 
which was further enhanced by the ap within 
a few hours, of Mangora, attended by men loaded 
with eatables, and a large quantity of a native intoxi- 
cating drink. The king intimated that, hearing of the 
scarcity which prevailed among his brothers and allies, 
he had brought them sufficient to Keep famine from the 
tower of Cabot until the return of the foraging expedi- 
tion. Lara, delighted at so timely a succour, thanked 
the monarch of Tucuman warmly, and invited him to a 
banquet, of which his own presents formed the principal 
ingredients. Mangora and his followers accepted so 
agreeable an offer with alacrity, and at dusk the feast 
commenced. Carried away by such unusual good cheer, 
and deprived of reason by the deep draughts they quaffed 
of na ve wine, the Spaniards prolonged their sitting 
until midnight, when Mangora gave a signal for which 
his warriors had long been waiting. Up rose the Tim- 
buez, and dashing lighted torches amid the wooden 
tenements, fell upon their entertainers, while thousands 
of savages, concealed in the marsh, burst upon the de- 


* The writer cannot but feel that any advance towards civilisa- 
tion in savages is so much . His personal experience never 
made him aware of anything in uneivilised life which counter- 
His end, which mainly attend it. 

same as ex by the editors, N: 
old caries, tn note on the pretty tale of Courame 


village | next instant he la 
The victorious Timbuez, wailing over the loss of their | 


passion | voted garrison. g = by the 
gallant Nunez de Lara, 


with a desperate valour, which drove their assailants 
to the very stockades, But hundreds of fresh savages 
poured in, and the whites began to diminish rapidly in 
numbers. When the confusion was at its height—when 
the whole fort was in flames, that rose crackling and 
with clouds of dense smoke to the skies—when nought 


= 


was heard but the groans and anguish of the dying, — 


mingled with the shouts of victory and the cries of the 
vanquished—Mangora rushed from the inner tower, 
bearing in his arms his prize—the lovely Miranda. 
Lara now stood alone, his faithful soldiers being all 
dead around him, and hé himself pierced with innu- 
merable wounds. At the sight of the triumphant chief, 
whose savage passions had caused all the scene of deso- 
lation around, Nuhez felt his whole vigour revive, and, 


it | dashing furiously towards the king, with one well-aimed 


blow he stretched Mangora a corpse at his feet. The 
beside him. 


king, slain in the very act of gaining the prize for which 
he had ‘sacrificed so much, now took their departure, 
bearing with them into captivity Miranda and the other 
women. In half an hour silence and desolation reigned 
without dispute over the smouldering ruins of the fort, 
until soon the sneaking wolf and turkey buzzard, the 
scavengers of America, came for their horrid feast. 


Flying in circles round the spot, carefully to recon- — 
naitre, fhe latter made no effort to pounce upon their — 


prey, but gradually settled down in heavy groups upon 
the boughs of neighbouring trees. It was evident there 
was still life upon the plain, and that the instinct of 
the buzzard warned it its time was not yet come. 
One solitary being of all those so gay and joyful on 
the previous night remained alive—the gallant, brave, 
and devoted Nunez de Lara. He was dying, it was 
true; but such is the dread of all the lesser creation 
for man, that not a fowi of the air, nor a beast of 
the field, dared venture too close to the scene of the 
late conflict. Lara had raised himself against the re- 


mains of a wood-pile, his face being turned towards | 


the river, where, on the previous day, the flotilla of Hur- 


tado hed dissppesred. As the old man hoped. towards 
discov 


the afternoon Sebastian, who afar off ha 


the smoke of the conflagration, returned with his men, 


and stood and trembling beside his chief. 


‘My wife !’ cried the young soldier, gazing in horror _ 


around. 

alive,’ the d Lara. ‘ Mangora——’ 

‘In his Hurtado ; ‘ better 
were she dead.’ 

Lara was unable to reply for some minutes; and then, 
with much difficulty, he succeeded in givihg a detailed 
account of all that had passed. The husband, whose 
grief was excessive, was somewhat relieved in his mind 
when he heard that the ravisher had lost his life in the 
very moment of victory; and, previous to working for 
Miranda’s deliverance, devoted himself to his dying 
friend, while Ruiz Moschera attended to the repairs 
which the fort demanded. Before night, the spirit of 
the old soldier departed, and he was buried upon a spot 
still known as Lara’s grave. The husband then sum- 
moned all the survivors, and appointing Ruiz his 
lieutenant, departed alone in search of his wife, after 
leaving strict orders with his men to intrench them- 
selves still more securely, lest the ruthless enemy 
should once more surprise them. He went away, 
amid the tears and intreaties of all, who would have 
fain dissuaded him from his solitary and perilous ad- 
venture. The difficulties which Hurtado encountered, 
both in tracking the retreating foe, and in finding the 
food which sustained him on his enterprise, would re- 

uire many to detail; it must suffice to say, 

at at the ond of eleven days he came in sight of 
the Timbuez village, on the slope of the Tucuman 
hills. Foot-sore and weary, the anxious husband 


of this untutored savage, and how dreadful mig’ 
consequences to her and all she loved, strove to laugh | ’ 
off his protestations; and at length, finding his brow 1} 
darkening and his black eye kindling under the influ- | 
ence of disappointment, boldly resolved to smother the 
Timbuez’s hopes, by stating how dearly she cherished | 
her husband, and how hateful were the propositions of 
| the Indian. Mangora, who understood not the influ- 
| ence of a tie, Which is one of the greatest boasts of 
| civilisation, and which outweighs all the fancied advan- } 
tages of savage life, chiefly chimerical and visionary,* 
remained alone. His features were inflamed by rage 
and fury ; which feelings, however, gradually gave way | 
to those of satisfaction, as he dwelt intently upon hopes | 
which he had evidently not stifled. By the time Sebas- | 
tian Hurtado returned with Lata, he had entirely era- | | 
| dicated from his countenance all trace of anger, and a re 
| 
| 
| } 
with forebodings, Nunez, who blamed his own over- | 
caution as in fault, would have at once seized upon the 
Timbuez, and kept him as a hostage for the good be- 
haviour of his people. The council of officers, however, 
dissuaded the worthy general from so doing, and mean- |} 
while Mangora departed. 
For some months the king of Tucuman continued his 1 
attentions, though Miranda never showed herself, and || 
& bastian, under various pretences, deferred his pro- || } 
m.sed visit. Mangora, however, appeared to have for- |} 1| 
gotten the very existence of the lovely Andalusian, as | 1} 
he never once alluded to her absence, and received the ' 
excuses of the husband in good part. In this manner a 
whole winter passed, when, towards the spring, provi- 
sions grew scarce. The Timbuez, who occasionally i| 
brought a supply, had not been seen for ten days, and i} 
q 
| | 
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25, | 


surrounded 
Sebastian, who ed on from a 
neighbouring wood, had scarcely concluded his survey, 
when he observed one leave the habitations, at the 
sight of whom his heart leaped, and all his hopes re- 
vived with tenfoldgvigour. It was Miranda, strolling 
leisurely across the plain which divided the town from 
the forest. To call her name, to rush to meet her, and 


Sebastian drew his wife to the shade of the forest, and 
there, after seating her beside him on a fallen tree, ad- 
dressed questions as to her adventures. 

‘ Thank Heaven,’ he said, ‘ Mangora is no more; his 

tions are not to be feared.’ 

* Alas! my husband,’ replied Miranda faintly, ‘I 
have worse. His brother Siripa, now king, is as hate- 
fully pressing in his attentions as he was himself.’ 

The unfortunate wife then related to her grieving 
husband, that no sooner had Siripa, the reigning ca- 
cique, set eyes on her, than he had at once expressed 
a wish to make her his wife. In the words of the judi- 


_ cious Jesuit who, amongst others, narrates this singu- 
_ lar history, ‘ The new cacique, at the sight of Miranda, 


conceived for her the same passion which had proved 
so fatal to his brother; he reserved her alone for him- 
self from amid the little troop of captives, and had her 
at once set free. He, moreover, informed her that she 
was not to consider herself a slave, but might aspire to 
be queen of Tucuman ; of course, he said, she could not 
hesitate between a poor and powerless husband and 
the chief of a great nation, who placed himself and all 
his people at her feet. Miranda had nothing to expect, 
in case of a refusal, but to pass her days in wretched 
and hopeless slavery. She hesitated not a moment, 
however, between duty and fear; she even gave Siripa 
such an answer as was most likely to irritate him, in 
the hope that his passion would change to , and 
that, by killing her at once, her honour might be wn 
to all as without stain or tarnish. She was mistaken. 
Her refusal added strength to the passion of the savage 
monarch, and gave additional vivacity to his actions. 
The cacique hoped in the end to overcome the resist- 
ance of this noble-minded woman ; and, in the mean- 
time, treated her with an attention and even devotion 
of which such a barbarian was rarely thought capable.’ 

Such, in other words, was the extent of Miranda’s 
information, which would doubtless have been extended, 


fore Siripa. That potentate was seated on a species 
of throne. His brow was contracted; his whole mien 
betrayed the furious passions which were now upper- 
most in his bosom. The sight of Sebastian Hurtado, 
whose existence he fain hoped alone stood between 
him and a union with Miranda, roused within him 


a word the young soldier had to say, he commanded 
him to be tied to a tree, and shot to death with arrows. 
His followers proceeded to obey his orders. The unfor- 
tunate husband was fastened to the nearest trunk ; the 


i 


. | strongly recommend the present volume to their atten- 


time, you attempt to speak one with the other, or are 
even seen in company, you both die.’ 

With these words he dismissed them, purposely, it is 
supposed, leaving them free, to induce them to break 
through his orders. He succeeded fully; for both Se- 
bastian and Miranda were determined to attempt that 
very night an escape from the power of their oppressor. 
They accordingly hastily appointed a meeting in the 
hut which was usually occupied by Lucia; and, as soon 
as darkness fell-upon the whole scene, thither Sebastian 
crept, to arrange with his beloved their flight. It was 
decided to take place an hour before dawn, after which 
the anxious pair lay down to seek that rest both so 
much n But the wife of Siripa, moved by 
jealousy, had closely watched them ; and hastening to 
the cacique, informed him that they were together. — 
Furious at the news, the king himself came to arrest | 


They, therefore, dismissing all hope from their minds, _ 
bent their thoughts on death. Sebastian attempted to _ 
console his lovely partner, but his voice failed him; | 
and both sat on the threshold of their hut, gazing 
glazed - upon the preparations which w 


they saw that the wife was to be burnt at the stake, i} 
while Sebastian was to be shot to the heart with | 
arrows. Taking one long and last farewell embrace, | 


did he give; indeed he had raised his hand 
as the fatal signal, when Ruiz Moschera, at the head of 
his. gallant Spaniards, an? supported by a hundred | 
Portuguese cavalry, commanaed by Edward Perez, from | 


Brazil, poured out from the wood, and ing the 
Timbuez, put the whole to flight. Many los$ their lives, 
and amongst the rest Siripa. 


ths jose af tenth ty 
the jaws th by opportune v: 

of teal event which the worthy Charleroix 
treats as a special miracle performed by St Blaise, the 
patron of Paraguay. In a few hours the cavalcade 
returned towards Cabot’s Tower, which they utterly 
destroyed, and then sailing down the river, established 
themselves in a safer position near the sea, where they 


HORACE MANN’S EDUCATIONAL TOUR. 


Some of our readers may recollect an account of the 
Rauhe Haus of Hamburgh, which appeared in the Jour- 
nal for 30th August last year. It was extracted from a 
report on education in Europe, written by Mr Horace 
Mann, the secretary of the Board of Education in the 
state of Massachusetts. We are glad to find that this 
remarkable document has now been reprinted for the 
British public, under the care of Dr Hodgson, principal 

of the Mechanics’ Institution of Liverpool.* It is the N 


euriously on the place which served as the prison to 
the wife he so dearly loved. The village was extensive, 
; being composed of a series of vast sheds, beneath which 
| to be clasped in one another’s arms, was the work of a | 
_ moment—a moment, however, of delicious happiness | 
| for both. After the first transport of joy was over, | 
| 
| | 
| them, and, while still under the influence of passion, 
| ordered their immediate execution. The fond pair 
| | resolved to die as they had lived—devoted and true. _ 
| 
} 
| 
| the faithful céuple were dragged apart, and led each to | 
| their appointed place, while Siripa looked on with | 
gloomy brow and compressed lips. Not a sign of | 
| 
| foun uenos Ayres. o this day there live, in 
place, the descendants of Miranda Hurtado. 
had the pair not both been suddenly startled from their 
dream of security by the presence of a dozen Timbuez, 
who surrounded them in silence, and carried them be- 
: | thoughts of the blackest kind, and, without hearing 
rarely devoted to the subject of education ; one express- 
ing, we would say, the highest tone of moral and intel- 

, lectual culture, and yet as careful respecting the prac- : 
NE office, | tical details of its subject, as it is profoundly reflective 
when Miranda rushed wildly to the monarch’s feet, | on general aims and results. Bat 
the energy of a woman’s affectionate na- 
ture, with many tears and many protestations, begged describe teaching arrangemen modes 
the life of him she loved. Siripa, at length moved to | European countries, which he thought might be advan- 
compassion, relented from his purpose, and commanded | tageously transferred to his own. His report is there- 

the Spaniard to be released and brought before him. | fore mainly of a practical character, and calculated to 
Sebastian would have thanked him, but Siripa stayed | be directly useful to teachers, and ell who have any 
his thanks with a savage sneer. ‘ White man, your, charge in educational institutions; for which reason we 
To-morrow shall depart for country of the | 
onl * Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London, 


— 
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tion. Yet such is the character of the author’s mind, | instance, 
that the whole reads like a philosophical treatise. 

A considerable portion of the volume is occupied with 
memoranda on the schools of Germany, which Mr Mann 
describes as superior to the character of the existing in- 
stitutions of the country, but such as must soon force 
improvements in these, whether the governors choose 
or not. We cannot go into any comprehensive view 
of this subject; but the reader, we think, may obtain 
some idea of the interest which the author imparts to 
all his details, by the following account of the manner 
in which he found geography taught in a Prussian 
school. ‘ The teacher stood by the black board with 
the chalk in his hand. After casting his eye over the 
class, to see that all were ready, he struck at the middle 
of the board. With a rapidity of hand which my eye 
could hardly follow, he made a series of those short, 
vergent lines, or shadings, employed by map-engravers 
to represent a chain of mountains. He had scarcely 
turned an angle, or shot off a spur, when the scholars 
began to cry out—Carpathian mountains, Hungary ; 
Black Forest mountains, Wirtemberg; Giant's moun- 
tains (Riesen-Gebirge), Silesia; Metallic mountains 
(Erz-Gebirge), Pine mountains (Fichtel-Gebirge), 
Central mountains (Mittel-Gebirge), Béhemia, &c. &c. 

*In less than half a minute, the ridge of that grand 
central elevation which separates the waters that flow 
north-west into the German Ocean from those that flow 
north into the Baltic, and south-east into the Black 
Sea, was presented to view—executed almost as beauti- 
fully as an engraving. A dozen crinkling strokes, made 
in the twinkling of an eye represented the head waters 
of the great rivers which flow in different directions 
from that mountainous range; while the children, al- 
most as eager and excited as though they had actually 
seen the torrents dashing down the mountain sides, 
cried out—Danube, Elbe, Vistula, Oder, &c. The next 
moment I heard a succession of small strokes or ta 
so rapid as to be almost indistinguishable ; and h 
had my eye time to discern a large number of dote 
made along the margins of the rivers, when the shout 
of Lintz, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, &c. struck 
my ear. At this point in the exercise, the spot which 


had been occupied on the black board was nearly a | | 


circle, of which the starting point, or where the 
teacher first began, was the centre; but now a few 
additional strokes around the circumference of the in- 
cipient continent extended the mountain ranges out- 
wards towards the plains—the children responding the 
names of the countries in which they respectively lay. 
With a few more flourishes, the rivers flowed onwards 
towards their several terminations ; and by another suc- 
cession of dots, new cities sprang up along their banks. 
By this time the children had become as much excited 
as though they had been present at a world-making. 
They rose in their seats, they flung out both 4 
their eyes kindled, and their voices became almost 
vociferous, as they cried out the names of the different 
places which, under the magic of the teacher's crayon, 
rose into view. Within ten minutes from the com- 
mencement of the lesson, there stood upon the black 
board ‘a beautiful a 4 of Germany, with its mountains, 
principal rivers, cities, the coast of the German 
Ocean, of the Baltic and the Black Seas; and all so ac- 
curately proportioned, that I think only slight errors 
would have been found had it been subjected to the 
test of a scale of miles. A part of this time was taken 
up in one a few mistakes of the pupils, for the 
teacher's mind seemed to be in his ear as well as in his 
hand; and notwithstanding the astonishing celerity of 
his movements, he detected erroneous answers, and 
turned round to correct them. The rest of the recita- 
tion consisted in questions and answers respecting pro- 
soil, animals, &c. 
* Man cosmogonists suppose that, after 
mer et the world, and when its whole surface was 
as yet fluid, the solid continents rose gradually from be- 
the sea. First the loftiest peaks of the Andes, for 


, emerged from the deep, and as they reached 
a higher and a higher point of elevation, the rivers 
began to flow down their’ si sides, until at last—the lofty 
mountains having attained their height, the mighty 
rivers their extent and volume, and the continent its 


ainplitude—cultivation began, and cities and towns~ 


were built. The lesson I have described was a beauti- 
ful illustration of that idea—with one advantage over 
the original scene itself, that the spectator had no need 
of waiting through all the geological epochs to see the 
work completed. 

*Compare the effect of such a lesson as this, both as 
to the amount of the knowledge communicated, and the 
vividness, and of course the permanence, of the ideas 
obtained, with a lesson where the scholars look out a 
few names of places on a lifeless atlas, but never send 


- | their imaginations abroad over the earth, and where 


the teacher sits listlessly down before them to interro- 
gate them from a book, in which all the questions are 
printed at full length, to supersede on his part all neces- 
sity of knowledge.’ 

All this must be equally new and interesting to the 
greater portion of our public. So, we thoroughly be- 
lieve, will be the following account of the general con- 
duct and bearing of the Prussian teachers amongst 
their pupils. It is even, we would say, affecting to 
hear of the activity and self-devotion of these most 
useful ministers, paid as they generally are below the 
gains of many ordinary tradesmen. ‘I have said that 
I saw no teacher sitting in his school. Aged or young, 
all stood. Nor did they stand apart and aloof in sullen 
dignity. They mingled with their pupils, passing ra- 
pidly from one side of the class to the other, animat- 
ing, encouraging, sympathising, breathing life into less 
active natures, assuring the timid, distributing encour- 
agement and endearment to all. The looks of the 
Prussian teacher often have the expression and vivacity 
of an actor ina play. He gesticulates like an orator ; 
his body assumes all the attitudes, and his face puts 
on all the variety of expression, which a public speaker 
would do, if haranguing a large assembly on a topic 
vital to their interests. 

‘It may seem singular, and perhaps to some almost 
ludicrous, that a teacher, in expounding the first rudi- 
ments of handwriting, in teaching the difference be- 
tween a hair-stroke and a ground-stroke, or how an / 
——— to a 6, or au into a w, should be able 
to work himself up into an oratorical fervour, should 
attitudinise, and gesticulate, and stride from one end of 
the class to the other, and appear in every way to be as 
intensely engaged as an advocate when arguing an im- 
portant cause to a jury; but strange as it may seem, it 
is nevertheless true ; and before five minutes of such a 
lesson had elapsed, I have seen the children wrought up 
to an excitement proportionally intense, hanging upon 
the teacher’s lips, catching every word he says, and 
evincing great elation or depression of spirits as they 
had or had not succeeded in following his instructions. 
So I have seen the same rhetorical vehemence on the 
part of the teacher, and the same interest and anima- 
tion on the part of the pupils, during a lesson on the 

sounds of the letters—that is, the difference 
between the long and the short sound of a vowel, or 
the different ways of opening the mouth in sounding 
the consonants 6 and p. This zeal of the teacher en- 
kindles the scholars. Tie charges them with his own 
electrivity to the point of explosion. Such a tastes 
has no idle, mischievous, whispering children around 
him, nor any occasion for the rod. He does not make 
desolation of all the active and playful impulses of 
childhood, and call it peace; nor, to secure stillness 
among his scholars, does he find it necessary to ride 
them with the nightmare of fear. I rarely saw a 
teacher put questions with his lips alone. He seems so 
much interested in his subject a he might have 
been teaching the same lesson for the hundred or five 
hundredth time), that his whole body is in motion— 
eyes, arms. limbs, all contributing to the impression he 
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to make ; and at the end of an hour, both he 
his pupils come from the work all glowing with 


* Suppose a lawyer in one of our courts were to plead 

mportant cause before a jury, but instead of stand- 
and extemporising, and showing by his gestures, 
the energy and ardour of his whole manner, 
felt an interest in his theme ; instead of rising 
th his subject, and coruscating with flashes of genius 
wit, he should plant himself lazily down in a chair, 
read from some old book, which scarcely a member of 
the panel could fully understand, and, after droning 
away for an hour, should leave them, without having 
distinctly impressed their minds with one fact, or led 
them to form one logical conclusion—would it be any 
wonder if he left half of them joking with each other, 
or asleep? Would it be any wonder—provided he were 
followed on the other side by an advocate of brilliant 
parts, of elegant diction, and attractive manner, who 
should rg sunshine into the darkest recesses of the 
case—if he lost not only his own reputation, but the 
cause of his client also? 

‘In Prussia and in Saxony, as well as in Scotland, 
the power of commanding and retaining the attention 
of a class is held to be a sine qua non in a teacher's 
qualifications. If he has not talent, skill, vivacity, or 
resources of anecdote and wit sufficient to arouse and 


zg 


. retain the attention of his pupils during the accus-~ 


tomed period of recitation, he is deemed to have mis- 
taken his calling, and receives a significant hint to 
change his vocation. 

‘Take a group of little children to a toy-shop, and 
witness their outbursting eagerness and delight. They 
need no stimulus of badges or prizes to arrest or sus- 
tain their attention ; they need no quickening of their 
faculties by rod or ferule. To the exclusion of food and 
sleep, they will push their inquiries, until shape, colour, 
quality, use, substance, both external and internal, of 
the objects around them are exhausted; and each child 
will want the showman wholly to himself. But in all 
the boundless variety and beauty of nature’s works—in 
that profusion and prodigality of charms with which 
the Creator has adorned and enriched every part of his 
creation—in the delights of affection—in the ecstatic 
joys of benevolence—in the absorbing interest which 
an unsophisticated conscience instinctively takes in all 
questions of right and wrong—in all these, is there not 
as much to challenge and command the attention of a 
little child as in the curiosities of a toy-shop? When 
as much of human art and ingenuity shall have been 
expended upon teaching as upon toys, there will be less 
difference between the cases. 

‘The third circumstance I mentioned above, was the 
beautiful relation of harmony and affection which sub- 
sisted between teacher and pupils. I cannot say that 
the extraordinary fact I have mentioned was not the 
result of chance or accident. Of the probability of that 
others must judge. I can only say that, during all the 
time mentioned, I never saw a blow struck; I never 
heard a sharp rebuke given; I never saw a child in 
tears, nor arraigned at the teacher’s bar for any alleged 
misconduct. On the contrary, the relation seemed to 
be one of duty first, and then affection, on the part of 
the teacher—of affection first, and then duty, on the 
part of the scholar. The teacher's manner was better 
than parental; for it had a parent’s tenderness and 
vigilance, without the foolish dotings or indulgences 
to which parental affection is prone. I heard no child 
ridiculed, sneered at, or scolded, for making a mistake. 
On the contrary, whenever a mistake was made, or 
there was a want of promptness in giving a reply, the 
expression of the teacher was that of grief and disap- 
pointment, as though there had been a failure not 
merely to answer the question of a master, but to com- 
ply with the expectations of a friend. No child was 
disconcerted, disabled, or bereft of his senses thro 
fear. Nay, generally at the énds of the answers, 
teacher’s practice is to encourage him with the ex- 


clamation, “ good,” “right,” “wholly right,” &c. or to 
check him with his slowly and painfully-articulated 
“no;” and this is done with a tone of voice that marks 
every degree of plus and minus in the scale of approba- 
tion and regret.’ 


MRS OGILVY’S HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY. 
In an elegant small quarto, beautifully printed and em- 
bellished, appears a collection of romantic poems, under 
the title of A Book of Highland Minstrelsy.* The author, 
we understand, is a young married lady, of Scottish 
parentage and connexions, residing in London. The 


poems chiefly relate to traditions and superstitions of 


the Scottish mountains ; and strikingly beautiful poems 
they are, with hardly an exception. Mrs Ogilvy has 
evidently entered cordially into the wild and melancholy 
spirit of the Gael; she has been most industrious in 
gathering their fading legends: their dreamy super- 
naturalities have laid powerful hold of her imagination. 
Thus prepared, her rich powers of poetical expression 
have enabled her to present a volume which every reader 
of feeling and taste must, we think, appreciate—a re- 
markable exception from the forced fruits and tiresome 
conventionalisms of the common literary mind of the 
day. The attractions of the volume are heightened by 
truthful and characteristic drawings from the pencil of 
M‘Ian. Altogether, it is a very delightful book—an 
issue from Nature’s own ever fresh and genial press ; 
and if it does not meet with large success, both in north 
and south, we shall be much surprised. 

In glancing over the volume for the selection of ex- 
tracts, we feel distraught among the claims of so many 
fine things. The Shrift of Janet Campbell, as a speci- 
men of the sternly tragic ; the Parting on the Brig, as an 
example of mournful domestic feeling; the Vow of Ian 
Lom, as an old tradition admirably versified ; and many 
others, call for special notice. But our limits condemn 
us to one subject, and that of course ought to be as 
generally characteristic as possible. We therefore pitch 
upon a piece entitled Lord Murray, in which we think 
many of the graces of the book are combined ; for it is 
at once a narrative, an illustration of a superstition, a 
reference to beautiful affections, and a happy specimen 
of poetical expression :— 

At break of day, to hunt the deer, 
Lord Murray rides with hunting gear ; 
Glen Tilt his boding step shall know, 
The ‘minished herd his prowess show ; 


And savoury haunch and antlers tall 
Shall grace to-morrow’s banquet hall. 


Lord Murray leapeth on his horse, 

A little hand arrests his course ; 
Two loving eyes upon him burn, 
And mutely plead for swift return — 
His lady stands to see him go, 

Yet standing makes departure slow. 


* Go back, my dame,’ Lord Murray said, 
* The wind blows chilly on thy head ; 
Go back into thy bower and rest, 

Too sharp the morning for thy breast. 
Go tend thy health, I charge on thee, 
For sake of him thou’st promised me.” 


Lord Murray gallops by the brae, 
His huntemen follow up the Tay, 
Where Tummel, like a hoyden girl, 
Leaps o’er the croy with giddy whirl, 
Falls in Tay’s arms a silenced wife, 
And sinks her maiden name for life. 


Lord Murray rides through Garry's den, 
Where beetling hills the torrent pen ; 
And as he lasheth bridge and rock, 

The caves reverberate the shock, 

Far as the cones of Ben-y-Glo, 

That o’er Glen Tilt their shadows throw. 


* Nickisson. London. 1846, 
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was his, and worthy gain, 

of the herd were slain ; 

, Worn with chase, the hunter sank 
t evening on a mossy ; 

And as his strength revived with food, 

His spirit blessed the solitude, 


A silvery mist the 

up the valley gently slid ; 
softened, its curtain white 
The lakes and rivers flashed their light, 


And crimson mountains of the west 
Cushioned the sun upon their breast. 


Tushéd was the twilight, birds were dumb, 
The midges ceased their vexing hum, 

And floated homewards in their sleep ; 

All silent browsed the straggling sheep ; 
F’en Tilt, sole tattler of the glen, 

Ran voiceless in Lord Murray’s ken. 


An infant's ery! such hails at birth 
The first-pained feeble breath of earth ; 
Murray starteth to explore, 
ut there is stillness as before. 
Nothing he sees but fading skies, 
The cold, blue peaks, the stars’ dim eyes, 
The heather nodding w: 
The wind that riseth drearily : 
It was a fancy, thinketh he ; 
But it hath broke his reverie. 


closing night he rideth back, 
is heart is darker than his track ; 
It is not conscience, dread, or 
His soul is stainless as his name— 
ut shapeless horrors vaguely crowd 
und him, black as thunder-cloud. 


He spurs his horse until he reach 
His castle’s belt of aged beech ; 

His lady sped him forth at morn, 
But silence hails his late return ; 
The little dog that on her waits, 
Why runs he whining at the gates? 


Lord Murray wonders at the gloom, 
His halls deserted as the tomb, 
And all along the corridors 

Against the windows swing the firs; 
Closed is his lady’s door—he 

‘Too weak to ope it with his hands, 
Yet bursteth in he knows not how, 
And looks upon his lady’s brow. 


She lay upon their bridal bed, 

Her golden tresses round her shed, 

Her eyelids dropped, her lips apart, 

As if still sighing forth her heart, 

But cold and white, as life looked never, 
For life had left that face for ever. 


On her bosom lay a child, 

Flushed with sleep wherein it smiled— 
Sleep of birth and sleep of death 

Icy cheek and warm young breath, 
Rosy babe and clay-white mother 
Stilly laid by one another. 


The nurse, a woman bowed with years, 
Knelt by the bed with bursting tears, 
And wailed o’er her whose early bloom 
She thus had nurtured for the tomb. 

A piteous sight it was, in sooth— 

The living age, the perished youth. 


* The way is long,’ at last she said ; 

* Oh, sorrowing lord, the way is d 
Through marsh and pitfall, to the rest 
God keeps for those who serve Him best ; 
And unto man it ne’er was given 

To win with ease the joys of heaven. 


But Mary, queen beside her son, 

Such grace for woman's soul hath won 
(Remembering the manger rude, 

Her pangs of virgin motherhood), 
That blesséd most of 
Whose life, life-giving, flows away. 


No harsh delays in upper air 

the ee Dirth released, must bear ; 
angels near her waiting stand, 

‘And lift her straight to God's right hana, 


No masses need ye for her soul, 

Round whom the heavenly censers rol! ; 
Pure as the babe she bore this day, 

Her sins in death were washed away; 


To win him life ’twas hers to die, 
wen for aye ; 
in our sight her ly lies, 

Her soul is blessed in Paradise!’ 


signed to settle a difference of opinion on a question of 
fact, those speculating merely upon a doubtful future 
event, and those in which some feat is undertaken under 
a forfeiture. All are alike contrary to rationality. It 
may even be said of some wagers that they are immoral. 
For instance, the second of the above classes is merely 
a variety of gambling, and therefore not one word can 
be said in 4ts favour. Those, again, which involve 
danger to the person of one or other of the parties are 
utterly indefensible. 
There are some things in the history of this absurd 
ice worthy of being noted. Casuists and legis- 
ators have differed very much as to the way in which 
betting should be regarded in public policy. The gene- 
ral inference to be drawn from the various arguments 
adduced on both sides of the question is, that it is 
lawful, unless the object of it bear upon private wishes 
or criminal actions. As, for example, when, having 
wagered that such a person will die at such a time, the 
desire of winning, and the fear of losing, makes the 
bettor desire; or perhaps hasten, the death of that per- 
son; or when the wager is to be won by either the 
commission of crimes, or the causing others to commit 


There are other examples of unlawful wagers in which 
injustice and fraud are included. Injustice, when, of two 
bettors, the one is certain, the other uncertain of 
winning; fraud, when a party engages, by evil means, 
or by equivoques in terms or intention, to perform — 
action—as in the celebrated wager of Cleopatra wi 
Mark Anthony. Cleopatra invites Anthony to supper, 
and wagers that she alone will eat, at one meal, a sum 
equal to L.80,729, 3s. 4d. Anthony, seeing nothing ex- 
traordinary, begins to rally the queen on the frugality 
of her table. She makes no reply, but detaches from 
her ears two pearls of great price, one of which she 
throws into a liquor prepared for the purpose, by which 
it is speedily dissolved, and swallows it in the presence 
of Munatius Plaucus, the chosen arbiter of the wager ; 
and as she is about to do the same with the other pearl, 
Plaucus snatches it away, exclaiming that she had 
already won. ‘ 

The wager of Asclepiades the physician was not less 
extravagant. He wagered against Fortune that he 
would never be ill during his life, under penalty of 
losing the reputation he had acquired of being the most 
famous physician of his time. It is true that he won 
his wager ; for in fact he never was ill while he lived, 
having died from a fall in extreme old age. 

In several states we find that various kinds of wagers 
are prohibited, some of which are of little conse- 
quence. At Rome it is unlawful to wagers on 
the death or exaltation of the popes, and on the pro- 
motion of the cardinals, In several republics it is also 
forbidden, under heavy alties, to make wagers 
without the permission of the magistrate; at Venice, 
on the election of persons to fill the public offices; at 
Genoa, on the revolutions of states and kingdoms, the 
— of military expeditions, purposed marriages, and 


wager. 

In ancient Rome it was forbidden, by the law Titia 
and the law Cornelia, to bet upon the success of un- 
lawful “oo or of any game whatever, with the excep- 
tion those in which courage, address, and bodily 


strength were to be tested ; in which cases the bettors 
were accustomed to 


place in the hands of a third party 
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No pains of purgatory knows an act of the parliament of Paris of 1565, which made it 
The sleeper in that deep repose, unlawful to make a pregnant female the subject of a 
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stipulation, rendered the 
duced an action at law; which proves that consign- 
ment is absolutely necessary to make the engagement 
valid. The terms consignment and wager ate used 
indifferently by lawyers. The etymology of the word 
wager, or gager, which comes from gage, shows that 
wagers are not considered serious conventions, 

the gage has been deposited. 

However, where sdivels and bodily strength are con- 
cerned, the wager is obligatory, even though the gage 
has not been deposited: and this is the exception to 
the rule; for the gage or stake is properly the reward 
of the address and danger incurred by the subject of the 
wager. Thus the Count de ——, in his wager against 
the Duke de —— (which he won), even though he had 
not consigned, would, if he had lived, have had an action 
against his adversary. In ancient Greece, the count 
would have borne away the prize in the horse race at 
the Olympic games. The following is the history of 
this wager :— 

The count betted 10,000 crowns against the duke, 
that in six hours he would go twice, and back in, 
from the Porte St Denis to Chantilly. He had his 
whole body tightly bandaged round, and a leaden bullet 
in his mouth to refresh him, by keeping up a supply of 
poisture. Relays of horses were disposed from space to 
space, and every embarrassment prevented that might 
in the least retard his progress. The swiftest horses 
were chosen. A clock was attached to the Porte St 
Denis, to mark the time. He set out with the speed of 
an arrow, and in a moment was out of sight. Never did 
man cleave the air with such rapidity. On arriving at 
each relay, without alighting, he sprang from one horse 
on to the other, and continued his flight. He arrived at 
the Porte St Denis, having performed his four courses 
eighteen minutes before the appointed time! He said 
he was still able to go to Versailles to bring the king 
tidings of his success. All bathed in perspiration, he 
was put into a warm bed, and, five months afterwards, 
died from the effects of this effort. This nobleman, 
remarks the narrator of his exploit, deserves no praise 
for having run such a race. All that can be said of 
him is, that he would have made the best post-boy in 
the world. ° 

Another wager may be mentioned, the wildness of 
which was the cause of great excitement at the time it 
was made. 

The year 1726 was so rainy, that it seemed as if the 
flood-gates of heaven were opened. All the rivers over- 
flowed their banks, to the great prejudice of commerce. 
There were some superstitious persons who announced 
a second deluge. A Parisian banker named Bulliot 
having remarked that it had rained excessively on St 
Gervais’ day (19th June), persuaded himself that it 
would continue to rain for forty days. The motive of 
this opinion was a proverb current among the people: 

Sil pleut le jour de St Gervais, 
Il pleut quarante jours aprés.* 

Infatuated by this opinion, and being on that day 
in the Café de la Regence, near the Palais Royal, he 
entered into conversation with some persons on the 
subject of the incessant inundations which were destroy- 
ing the hopes of a good harvest, and exciting appre- 
hensions a very great rise in the price of corn. 
Bulliot observed that there would be more cause for 
alarm if the rains continued for forty days longer, and 
that he was ready to wager that this misfortune was 
inevitable. This evil prognostic was but badly received 
by those present, who inquired upon what he founded 
it. ‘Iam sure of it,’ he confidently replied. ‘ Let any 
one bet against me; I am ready to put down my stake.’ 
He then threw some louis upon a table, to excite the 
curious, and defy the incredulous. As his speech was 


* If it rain on St Gervais’ day, it will rain for forty days after- 


not very sensible, several persons refused to enter the 
lists against him; but others, more interested, flattered 
by the hope of winning, put down stakes to the same 
amount as he did. i@ money was ited in the 
hands of the coffee-house keeper, and the wager re- 
gistered in the following terms :—‘If it rain little or 
much during forty days from St Gervais’ day, Bulliot 
has won; if it discontinue raining even for one single 
day during the forty days, Bulliot has lost.’ 

This wager irritated the cupidity of the whole café, 
who were eager to appropriate the louis in which Bulliot 
so abounded; so that, after having staked against all who 
would bet against him, and after having emptied every 
purse, he demanded, with a sort of insult, if there were 
any others ready to oppose him. Believing himself 
sure of victory, he proposed to those who had no money 
to stake their gold-headed canes, gold snuff-boxes, and 
other valuable jewellery; which were duly appraised, 
and placed in the hands of the same depositary; for 
all which he put down full value in specie. He even 
consented that those who had neither money nor jewels 
should deposit their Holland shirts, against which he 
also consigned their value in money. 

The contagion of this folly having spread abroad, the 
next day brought a fresh reinforcement of antagonists, 
who presented themselves at the same café to put down 
their stakes against Bulliot. But his money being at 
length exhausted, he offered those new-comers bills 
payable to the bearer, or letters of exchange. As he 
was in good repute, and had always honoured his en- 
gagements, his proposal was accepted. He gave bills 
and letters of exchange to the amount of nearly 50,000 
crowns; all which were likewise deposited. It might 
be said of Bulliot that he was alone against all, and 
that if he won, he would make the finest haul in the 
world; whilst the whole troop of his adversaries would 
be ruined by the inclemency of the weather. 

Fame, as usual, added new embellishments to this 
story, as she sped it on from ear to ear, through city 
and court. Every one was anxious to see this extraor- 
dinary man. Those who knew him by sight, pointed 
him out to those who did not. His countenance was 
attentively observed, and eyes were opened wide upon 
him. When asked why he was so steadfast in his 
opinion, he alleged the proverb before mentioned, which 
the people have adopted more for rhyme than reason. 

A eathiatha of high rank jestingly said, that if Bulliot 
won, he should be tried for sorcery ; and that if he lost, 
he should be put in bedlam, In fine, he was the subject 
of every conversation. ‘The comedians, ever alive to 
the whim of the hour, acted him in the several theatres. 

At length, in spite of the proverb, the windows of 
heaven were closed before the expiration of the forty 
days. The coffee-house keeper and the other deposi- 
taries accordingly gave up the stakes to those who had 
won. The bearers of the bills and letters of exchange 
had not the same luck, Bulliot’s relatives caused him 
to be interdicted as a prodigal. 

Several of the bettors, unwilling to engage themselves 
in a lawsuit of such doubtful event, returned their 
bills and letters of exchange; others, more avaricious, 
embarked upon the stormy sea of the courts. The suit, 
which was first brought to the Chatelet, came at length 
before the parliament. The bettors, wishing to put the 
best face possible upon their claim, said nothing about 
the wager. They only represented that they were 
merchants, who had accepted the bills in question with 
confidence, on account of the established credit of Bul- 
liot, who had hitherto satisfied all his creditors; that, to 
oppose to their claim the interdiction of their debtor, 
who was not bound by that interdiction at the time of 
his engagement with them, was to violate the public 
faith; that, if creditors could be eluded in this way, 
foreigners would lose all confidence in us ; i that 
the good faith of commerce, which is the soul of it, 


required that the merchants who had given value for 
those bills, having no reason to distrust Bulliot, should 
be satisfied. Bulliot' 


's brother, who had been appoitited 


y the signet rings which they wore on their fingers, as a — 
ge or pledge. This deposit, which held the place of a 
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pre- | and assists more largely in the development of 


BUSINESS HABITS. 
BY A MAN OF BUSINESS. 


Tuts is the title of an article which appears in a recent 
number of the Bankers’ Magazine*—a periodical of merit 
and utility. Desirous of making the acquaintance of a 
man of business in a literary capacity, we sat down to 
the perusal of his article with some avidity, and were 
not disappointed in finding another, in addition to many 
proofs, that respectable literary and scientific attain- 
ments are by no means incompatible with that mani- 
festation of talent commonly spoken of as ‘ well adapted 
to business.’ The sentiments of the writer are clear], 
and well expressed; his style, as might be 

more precise than showy, and direct rather than attrac- 
tive. The best recommendation, however, that we can 
give to them, as well as to the medium through which 
they originally appear, is their partia] transference to 
our columns—a transference which may at the same 
time gratify a number of readers curious as we were 
to discover what sort of a it a man of business 
would draw of the habits acquirements of his class. 

Setting out with the maxim, that all habits are ac- 
quired, and that ‘ habit,’ in its ordinary acceptation, im- 

that peculiar manner, practice, and conduct which 
istinguishes different classes of men, and every man 
pe another, our author thus proceeds with his sub- 

t 

* The phrase “ business habits” applies to men who live 
the thn me of their intellect rather than by their pend. 
labour ; who do not engage in out-door occupations, but 
follow certain professions—such as the law, banking, and 
the higher mercantile departments—to the duties of which 
they require to be trained and educated from an early 
period of life. These duties can only be efficiently and 
satisfactorily discharged by a daily seclusion, for certain 
hours, from domestic and other cares, and from the plea- 
sures and enjoyments of the world. They call into exer- 
cise many of the higher qualities of the mind, and exact 
confinement to the desk and the counting-house ; and 
demand a greater or less acquaintance with the operations 
of our own minds, the characters and pursuits of others, 
the laws and practices of nations, the calculation of causes 
and consequences, as well as the knowledge of figures and 
accounts. 

‘The conventional of society have 
scribed the hours and as willes of 
—regularity in the observance of which forms one of the 
numerous avenues to success. Particular de ents of 
business have also particular periods when they must be 
attended to, and every department las a particular man- 
ner in which it mu’t be conducted. This is essential to 
regularity and clearness in working out the details, and 
= any confusion and loss which might otherwise 


t. 

* Every man who aims at becoming a clever and success- 
fal man of business, must also exhibit a regular and be- 
coming line of conduet—he must have a character for re- 

ity and attention to his duties—he must deny himself 
a great measure, if not entirely, to the many frivolous 


- and extravagant pleasures and amusements with which men 
' of the world contrive to abuse and destroy the time and 


| talents God has 
| greater 


| 


ted them. He is shut up during the 
of the day in his counting-house and office, 
ps can only command an hour or two in the 
mornings and evenings for relaxation and healthful exer- 
cise. 1at method and regularity which is demanded in 
his attention to business, insensibly, and in some measure 
necessarily, forms and confirms his private and domestic 
conduct. * * The infinence of these business habits 
a, ae epi the thoughts and opinions ; that is to say, 
a more systematic mode of thinking and judging, 


* The Bankers’ ; Journal of the Money Market, and 
Published inomtily. London ; Groom bridge 


and intellectual 
worldly habits. 


and punctual in attendance on | 
his duties, it is desirable that a man of business should be | 


a man of strict moral integrity. This is of indispensable im- 


although, unfortunately, it does not necessarily 
w the possessi 


on of business habits. Many men of 
excellent business habits are known to be utterly devoid 


of all principle of moral rectitude, and of that integrity | 
ary t for the maintenance and advance- | 


which is as im 
ment of truth, as for the safe-keeping of our own and our 
neighbours’ property and good name. One-half of the 


evils, the confusion, and misunderstanding which prevails 


in the world, arises from the suppression and perversion of | 


the truth—from a selfish and jealous distrust of the actions 
of our fellow-creatures—and from a desire to overreach 
and rise above them. But that principle of moral recti- 
tude, more especially alluded to at present, as essential to 
the character of a man of business, is comprised in the two 


commands, “ Thoy shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not bear © 
m the ex- || 


false witness.” His success depends much w 
tent to which these precepts are observed. His character 
rises and falls in public estimation in proportion to the 
ackygowledged honesty and uprightness of his dealings ; 


and although he may, for a period, be apparently success- | 
ful in a career of fraud and chicanery, the effect of such | 


success is but to accelerate and render more signal his 
final ruin and di While there may be some depart- 
ments of business in which strict moral 
essential ingredient of character, there are others in which 
it is altogether indispensable—as in banking institutions. 


Here great regularity and attention must be combined with | 


sterling honesty and integrity; and it is accordingly among 


the men composing this class of society that these virtues — 
are te be found most extensively and most stron ly dis- 
yac- | 


played. Here it is that we find men most thoroug 


agers Sayed all the business transactions, and often with | 
t 


private arrangements, of their fellow-men ; whose lips 
are as completely sealed as if they were in the most pro- 
found ignorance ; who have daily and hourly 


passing 
through their hands hundreds and thousands of pounds— 


the gain, or capital, or industry of others—without exciting 
one covetous or dishonest thought, even although, as is too 
much the case, they themselves enjoy but a compe- 
tency. These are virtues that elevate and adorn human 
nature, while they.are, at the same time, indispensable to 
the welfare and order of society. 

‘In addition to regularity and attention, and strict moral 
integrity, the possession of business habits implies also the 
ag of a certain mental aptitude for conducting 

usiness. There are, it is true, some departments of busi- 
ness that may be discharged by persons of very small 
mental endowment, whose work is comparatively that of 
machinery, where all that is required is simply attention 
and the exercise of their pe. Men are foun employed 
by hundreds all over the kingdom, whose occupation re- 
quires no mental exertion whatever—who are to be found 
at their places every day as regularly as the striking of the 
clock—whose office attendance is punctual to a moment ; 
but whose minds are free from all care and anxiety as re- 
gards the working out of results, and who, in fact, undergo 
no mental labour to affect them. Yet they are all men of 
strict business habits, without whose close attention and 
regular service, mechanical though it be, the affairs of the 
world could not be carried on. 

‘From those who are intrusted with the higher depart- 
ments of business, however—who have the management 
and conducting of establishments—there is at once re- 
quired and displayed a higher order of mind, or at least 
a greater development and exercise of the mental faculties. 
* * The chief intellectual qualities that ought to accom- 
pany good business habits are, a sound understanding, quick 
ree. prompt decision, and firmness in execution. 

two latter are qualities which every man must practise 
and improve for himself ; the former are natural endow- 
ments, which men do not possess in common-—which are 
strong or weak in different men, but — of being more 
or less strengthened and improved by all. 

‘There are great varieties of character and disposition 
among men of business, as well as great variety of natural 
and acquired talent ; yet all may be men of good business 
habits. Some men are quick, bustling, restless—always on 


and | the fidget—rash, and precipitate; and are, in consequence, 


frequently getting into false and difficult positions. Others 


the moral 
than is perhaps done by the in- | 


tegrity forms nq, 


| made the fully spperent by 
lithe wager 
| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
| 
| | 

| 
| 
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and anxiety as to the effects and probabilities of their 
acts. Some are dull, heavy, slow of perception, yet cir- 
cumspect and judicious ; others are quick of comprehen- 
sion, energetic, and decided. It is impossible to say what 


proved ; because it is often found that men 
ar character will succeed to admiration in a 


of 

y, or wi 

training. The 

another in a particular situation, is no doubt, in plain 
that he is better fitted for it; not that he is a 


| better man of business—for, in point of fact, there may be a 


| cations, and even in the rectitude and in‘ 
| respective c 


very great difference in the degree of their ee 
ity of their 
qualifi 


t simply because hi car 


| tions and disposition are of the description — suited for 


that particular place. A man with talent: 


_ tions eminently adapted to discharge the duties of a parti- 
because 


cular business, will not succeed in one place, 


just 
his character does not sufficiently harmonise with that of 


| others by whom he is surrounded, or necessarily brought 


le 


_ him. Still, the general 


into contact; but another man of inferior talents will 
succeed to i ; and the reason is, just because his 
ideas and ition are more in unison with those around 
uisites of a man of business, the 


| possession of business habits, however these individual 


cases may vary in quality and degree, are indis ble to 
qualify every man to enter upoa, and succeed in, the pur- 
suits of business. 

‘To these may be added the cultivation of a pleasant 
and ble manner. Much of a man’s success in the 
world will depend upon his manner. There is nothing that 
creates a more unfavourable impression than a rude, y; 
imperious, or uncourteous manner. A silent, reserved, 
haughty disposition, when combined with good moral cha- 
racter, may in some instances obtain for a man the cha- 
racter of wisdom, but in general it does not gain him 
friends. A man who is courteous and obliging in his man- 
ner, will always conciliate more favour t one who is 
sullen or reserved, although the former may really be pos- 
sessed of very little wisdom in comparison with the latter. 
The nearer men approach to free and unreserved intercourse 
with each other, the more smoothly the affairs of life ap- 
pear to move forward. It is a law of our nature, that the 
more a, ble we are, the more gratification we experi- 
ence. This we find demonstrated in our daily intercourse 
with the world, and it is therefore of immense importance 
to a man of business that, in addition to his other qualifi- 
cations, he should study to acquire an con- 
ciliatory manner. 

‘It is an old remark, but by no means a just one, that a 
man who wishes to succeed in any my, eee should de- 
vote himself to that alone ; that it is impossible for a per- 
son to attend successfully to more callings than one. 
Thus, in respect to business, it is said a man should devote 
himself exclusively to that ; and that if he does so, he can 
have no time, or at least ought not to have any, to occupy 
his mind with anything else. Others, again, assume that a 
man of business, from the very nature of the training which 
his mind receives, is unfit for anything else. He becomes 
either a sort of machine, that can simply write and cast up 
figures and accounts, and who has no prospect or aspiration 
beyond that occupation, or his mind runs so much in one 
current—is so cramped, circumscribed, and tied down to 
the counter and the desk—that the moment he engages in 
anything else, he becomes unfitted for his own particular 
and original occupation. 

‘It is not dificult to perceive that these 
not based on truth, and cannot be borne out 
is true that a 
ticed to the d 


are 
= by facts. It 
jority of our young men are appren- 
or chained to the oar of business, at a 
very early age, before they have received any proper gen’ 


eral 
education, and are thus in a great d deprived of the 
means of instruction. They have few opportunities of im- 
proving their minds, of increasing their knowledge, and of 
and they fll into 2 sort of habitual routine of thought am 
to a sort i rou 
coutpetion, for nothing beyond the observance of 


much it may favour a narrow, and even 


those daily duties from which they derive the means of 
subsistence. Yet there are many bright exceptions to this 
rule. Many of the most eminent men in literature and 
science have from among men of business—have, in 
fact, been men of excellent business habits. No doubt the 
possession of mere business habits imposes a regularity and 
restraint, a certain unifermity and preciseness upon the 
outward conduct, which may to some extent induce a 
corresponding habit of thought and feeling. But this will 
not impair nor destroy the tual ca; ity, however | 


train 
of thought. On the contrary, it ean be readily understood 
how a man of regular and habits, of a correct and 
perfect knowledge of business, must, from these very cir- 


of | cumstances, be better fitted than most other classes of — 


men for distinguishing himself in literature and science. _ 
His mode of thinking will partake more or less of that ve 
tematic and orderly character. which distinguishes 
business avocations. He willbe more inclined to aim at | 
clear and distinct views, and to resolve his ideas into prac- _ 
tical and useful topics. If he does soar into the region of | 
fiction or romance, his sketches, his pictures.wi 
vivid, tangible, and he will not readily do 
or common sense. 

‘This leads to the observation which # 
with, that a literary man can never bea 
ness; but it is an observation not fe 
refuted by daily experience. Mental 
times a source of jealousy to weak and Vul 
Nothing harmonises more with their natural dispositi 
than to detract from, and endeavour to destroy, intell 
merit. All men of superior intellect, or of abiliti 
are the envy and scorn of the small fishes who are o 
to follow in a wake. Lrg sentiments are eit! 
expressed openly, or convey’ covert insinuation, or 
brought into exercise by urs to disappoint, thwart, | 
or ruin their object. 


‘It is a fact amply verified by numerous illustrious ex- — 
abilities may be combi with excellent, nay, superior . 
business habits. Some distinguished men of Toston of 
the present day are men who also rank high in the world ~ 
greater t egree of intelligence possessed by any i 
vidual, the more useful he is likely to become to himself 
and others. When we engage a clerk or apprentice, for 
instance, we prefer a youth who is active and intelli- 

t to one who is ignorant and stupid. The higher the 
egree of intellectual ability and personal address he dis- 
plays, the more we appreciate the extent of usefulness he 
is capable of rendering. The same principle holds in 
all higher departments. The intelligent tice be- 
comes, in the course of time, the learned a enlightened 
merchant, banker, barrister, legislator, judge, or lord chan- 
cellor. His enlarged knowledge, his cultivated and refined 
understanding, do not impair, but still farther extend and 
render more illustrious, his capacity for business; His 
great distinction is at length the just reward of the culti- 
vation and improvement of his natural abilities ; and how- 
ever much it may excite the envy, can never incur the 

i of any but the weakest and most frivolous of 


ARTESIAN WELLS IN LONDON. 


During the-late session of parliament, the bishop of | 
London, while advocating the necessity for the building of 
new churches in the metropolis, stated that its population 
increased at the rate of 30,000 = 
uires a proportionate multiplication con: 
bases to the end ef Greater 
quantities of food and clothing will be wanted every year ; 
more houses, involving the extension of streets and tho- 
roughfares; and, above all, a greater supply of water, to 
quench the thirst of the additional number of throats, as 
well as to lay an ever-widening surface of dust. It is to 
be hoped that the new scheme for the erection and work- 
ing of public fountains will be continued and extended 
until London may be as usefully embellished with jeés 
d’eau as continental cities, of which they are generally 
considered the chief ornament. The initiative, as is pretty 
well known, has been taken by the formation of two foun- 
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we | position for which our previous Knowledge would leave us 
pity | to consider thém unfit; while others, whom we should 
~ have deemed the very best adapted to certain situations, | 
ae | are found to be singularly unsuccessful and unfortunate in 
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tains, with large basins, in Trafalgar Square ; the water for 
' which, instead of being from any of the numerous 
companies, was obtained by boring, or the formation of 


Artesian wells. 
In June last, Mr Faraday deli 
Institution on the subject of 
and illustrated the tails of the boring, 
and showed that the London pub! ust look to the ac- 
cumulations of water undertying the London clay for their 
chief supply of the pure_ , for drinking and other 
domestic uses. In inqyir i 


lecture at the Royal 
in which he ex- 


favourable to the realisation of this means of raising water. 
It is composed, in going from above downwards, of a layer 
of gravel of moderatethickness ; then an enormous bed of 
plastic clay, known, fgeology, under the name of London 
clay; beneath whighJig, calcareous marls, gravel, sand, and 

massive strata of chalk ; the whole 


to the chalk, varying from 200 | of 


It was further explained that, wherever the 

out, or rise to the surface, they must 

tne water Which falls in those parts. This water 

underneath the clay, and, finding no 

accumulates in the fissures of the chalk, 

ready to rush upwards through any opening which may 
present itself. 

‘The property of water to seek a level when it has de- 
seended between strata concave upwards, or between in- 
clined beds of stratified rock, naturally accounts for the 
success of the Artesian operation. If two basins be su; 
posed different strata, placed one within another, a litt 
distance apart, and water be poured between, and a small 
hole be made in the bottom of the inner basin, the water 

' will rise in a jet a very considerable height, and exemplify 
the nature of these springs, and multiplying the basins 
would afford an idea of those different springs found at 
varying depths, and of equally varying qualities. If, in- 
stead of the concave form, the plane of the strata be sup- 
posed to dip, the water, seeking the lowest point, and 
pressed by that which is nearer the surface, would equally 
rise, and form the Artesian well or spring, if the strata were 
perforated at their lower level.’ * 

The general mode of constructing an Artesian well is by 
first and bricking round to a certain depth, de- 

dent on the nature of the soil, as in an ordinary well ; 

m the bottom of this the bo into the lower strata of 
satid and chalk is commenced. In order to prevent the 
flow of any water into the opening, except that from these 
particular strata, the bore is lined with iron tubes, which 
completely shut out all percolations except that from the 
main source. Two borings were sunk for the works in Tra- 
falgar Square—one of which is in front of the National 
Gallery, the other in Orange Street, immediately in’ the 
rear, both being connected by a tunnel formed of brick 
laid in cement, 6 feet in diameter and 380 feet in length. 
The boring for the deepest well penetrated to a depth of 
395 feet, the lower portion of which, passing into the chalk 
135 feet, is not fined » with tubes.+ 

A tract was next made with Messrs Easton and 
Amos, who furnished the plang and constructed the works 

ine-house, tanks, and cisterns in Orange Street—by 
which they agreed to work the engines for ten hours évery 
day, suppl i 100 gallons of water minute to the 
Barracks, National Gallery, Office of Woods and Forests, 

Admiralty, Horse Guards, Treasury, Scotland Yard Offi 

Whitehall Yard Offices, India Downing Street, an 

Houses of Parliament, in addition to 500 gallons per minute 

to the fountains in the square, for the sum of L.500 

annum; being just half the sum previously paid to the 
water pani ho lied those departments. The 
whole expense 


house, laying down the bay 
tains, was not quite L.9000. The water of the fountains is 


w Ff 
for sinking the wells, erecting the engine- 


constantly running the same round of duty, bein: 
out as fast as it returns from the basins: tne Lioeit ar 
100 gallons per minute is obtained from the deepest well, 
which, at the end of the ten hours, is not lowered more 
than five feet under the rest level. With a little more 
power in the machinery, the contractors are satisfied that 
the supply might be increased to five times the present 
quantity. 

Not only has an important economical advantage been 
gained, but the quality of the water is far‘superior to that 
supplied for the consumption of the inhabitants generally. 
The presence of an i is shown, by its turning red cab- 
bage-water blue ; a reaction due to the carbonate of soda, 
of which it contains a notable quantity, from 16 to 24 


Y | per cent. of the total proportion of saline matter held in 


Mr Faraday found 41°5 grains of solid matter, 
among which was a small portion of lime, on evaporating a 
gallon of the water. The excess of soda renders it ex- 
tremely soft, and particularly useful for domestic purposes. 
It is at the same time very ble to the taste. This 
success, and the certitude which the known natural con- 
stitution of the soil affords for procuring the same quantity 
water, and in as great abundance as may be desired, in 
all quarters of the capital, has given rise to the idea of 
carrying out the practice either by new independent com- 
panies, or by concurrence with those already — wher- 
ever a sufficient number of consumers may be found willing 
to contribute to the expense. 

Professor Faraday stated that the water rent of 2000 
houses would suffice for the practical carrying out of the 
plan, inclusive of the ornamental addition, already alluded 
to, of a public fountain. In Berkeley Square a well has 
been , from which water is lifted by a hand-pump, for 
the use of the inhabitants of that fashionable locality ; but 
it was shown that an outlay of L.3500 in the n 
machinery, &c. would have produced a supply of water for 
L.350 annually, which now costs L.700, without a fountain, 
that might have been embraced in the other scheme. 

Considering the rapid spread of London, and the eager- 
ness with which new business enterprises are seized upon, 
it is not improbable that Artesian wells may become com- 
mon, and thus give to the metropolis what its inhabitants 
so much require—pure water. e idea is not altogether 
new, for it that ‘an endeavour was made in 1834-5 
to form a “ lis Pure Soft Spring Water Company,” 
to supply the existing companies with their requisite 
quantities by Artesian wells of great magnitude ; which 
failed rather through defects in the provisional committee, 
than =— aT demonstrated impracticability in their 
views, whi been entertained ten years previously, 


the wells sunk in the London 
clay, which can only give back the water gained from the 
surface; while the Artesian wells derive their supplies from 
the chalk, where there is not the slightest communication 
with the clay. Such was the preju in this particular, 
that a formal complaint was instituted against the new 
well of Trafalgar Square while in course of boring, as having 
drained the Seighbousing wells, even before it had yielded 
a single drop of water. 

After his able exposition, Mr Faraday exhibited a simple 
to a new property of the 
fad vein. It is well known that water, in escaping from 
an orifice of any form, does not long retain that form, but 
varies with more or less of irregularity: this is called the 
contraction It i tor of 
tus is contraction w accompanied by © 

2 diminution of volume, which would consequently deter- 
mine, in a close vessel, a diminution of pressure sufficient 
to cause a smaller column of water to rise from below, 
under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. To effect 
this, water is made to descend in a tube opening into a 
glazed box, in communication, by means of another tube, 
with a reservoir of water below. As soon as the valve 


* Journal, Statistical Society, vol. vill. p. 188, 
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| and forme SUDJeCL COMpany im 
1825.’* A remarkable objection has been made to these 
| | undertakings, which can only be explained by the prevail- 
ing ignorance of the principles of their action. It was said 
| | 
| | 
| which prevents the descent of the water is opened, the 
stream rushes into the box, contracts, produces a certain 
vaeuum, when it is immediately seen that the water from 
below, which was — to render ep more 
my | ascends, with escending co- 
+ The sunk three years since at Grenelle, near Paris, is 1900 ag 7 = peg 
font in depth, and throws wp 150,000 gallons of water every twenty- 


be criticised and sold! Yes; the t honourable gentle- 
man ‘who pays the rent’ has to walk, per several 
miles, with a certain indignity round one of his hind legs ; 
and the disloyal, false knave, his owner, urging him, 

divers base expedients, from behind or laterally, on the 
highway, to a publie mart—there to be weighed, pinched, 
or fumbled all over, and then sold!—to what ‘end,’ let the 


AN IRISH PIG-FAIR 


‘ classic muse of pie and sau oven, or 
[From the Daily News. brine-tub, in Sting verse 
In order to enter into the scene of an Irish pig-fair with | The fair is hel 


the proper spirit, it is requisite that the reader, besides 
encouraging 4 mirthful disposition, and a love for the study 
of character, should possess a mind on cer- 
tain precursory principles and facts of the subject now 
proposed to be treated. It will therefore be necessary to | about with y stakes; a little stage on a cart for 
offer a few remarks on the character and the circumstances | the hoaxing sale of good-for-nothing haberdashery ; no 
which have combined to form and establish the character | shows of any kind,mo toys, and only three most unattrae- 
‘| of an Irish pig. tive stalls for stale-looking cakes and commonplace 
Born in the warmest nook of the peasant’s domestic | bread with no gilt upon it, nor even the rown 
cirele—in the very bosom of his family, we may say—an | varnish which is the only admissible substitute. fair 
Irish pig begins life under the most flattering circumstances | is devoted to higher purposes. 
which could be imagined. He may, indeed, be said to suck 
flattery with his mother’s milk. His bringing-up hath a 
smack of wore it. As everything within the imime- 
diate range of his experience is made subservient to him, 
both in respect of his needs and his humours, he naturally 
and inevitably comes to the conclusion that he is the most 
important person in existence, and that the world was 
made for his use. His mother was reared amidst the same 
illusory impressions. The whole one of the family he 
lives with is to fatten him, and do him honour. In fact, 
honour and fat react upon each other, and he is crowned 
with favour in proportion to his obese demonstrations of 
having been graciously pleased to receive the offerings of 
his humble servants. . . . 

The pig takes his meals with the rest of the family, 
whom, at best, he regards as his r_relations. He sits 
down with the circle of the family (often, literally, a 
board for a plate), and eats with them from the same dish, 
from whieh they usually select for him the largest potatoes. 
Instances, it is true, have been known where a disloyal 
peasant has endeavoured to persuade the pig to eat a few 
potato-peelings mashed up with the rest ; but seldom with 
suceess, Far more common is it to give the a Rigpan 
thing in addition—such as porridge, bran and , and 
cabbage. Not merely is the pig better fed than the pea- 
sant, with hig wife and children, but in several districts it 
is the only animal that is sufficiently fed. This is more 
especially the case in Sligo and Roscommon. The pig, 
meantime, knows how matters stand, and is quite aware 
of his own importance. If he happens to be coming in at 
the door of the cabin at the same time that one of the 
there is not room enough for both, and gives the child a 
hunch with his shoulder in z, like a surly brute who 
would pres *Get out the way—don’t you see, me | up in lion-and-unicorn fashion. hile thus they gnash 
coming!’ A traveller in the provinces told me that he | and bite, behind each one you see an excited peasant, em- 
once overheard a sort of dialogue between a peasant girl | bracing the loins of his warlike pork, in anguish lest the 
and the pig of the house. The pig had absconded, or at | price should be lowered in the buyer's eye by the unseemly 
least not returned all night; the girl, who had been | disfigurements of battle, . . . 
out searching for him since art was now b But who are the buyers of all these alarming pigs? Be- 
him home, reproaching hin with his ingratitude as th hold him standing there, with one hand in his pocket, the 
walked along—the pig returning a sort of grudging -—~ finger of the other hand pointing contemptuously at a very 
cence to each touching interrogaicay, *Didn’t I always | good pig. He has a short dudeen in his mouth, and smokes 
get you enough straw at night to cover round you, and a | and speaks carelessly at the same time. Smoke issues with 
wisp to stick in the chink o’ the wall to keep the wind 
out the ‘ Hayen’t I given you the best | know 
praties, warm mash, and with- | and air. 
out a meal myself for yeo-em Bee? Ouff, the ; 
but the i id in some 


usually in the ordinary parket place, 
being in itself no more than a market, except from the dig- 
nity and importance, and, we may add, contumacious ex- 
citement of the chief thing sold, There are a few 

stalls for the huckster or pedlar trade ; one gambling turn- 


We have seen the pig in his domestic girdle, ond have 
come to a right understanding of his inevitable ¢ 
infancy he was the heir-ap t of the egoti 
selfishness, and let of this 
historical, poieasenienl, severe, yet not unloving sketch, 
imagine himself, if he can venture such a wee 
midst of three or four hundred pigs like these! or 
four hundred outraged country nobles, partly driven, and 
partly seduced away from their cabins, vassals, and baro- 
nial bogs, and here assembled in public. Be it understood 
they are not in a drove, not under any discipline, not in 
any degree even of swine-herd order. No man dares to 
exercise his whip; nothing but a thin, playful, smooth 
switch occasionally. And as for dogs !—I should like to see 
a dog show his face art nobility, and under exasperat: 
circumstances: he would be torn to pieces, and tram 
into mud before their wrath. They are not here, in any 
sense, ‘a drove’ nor a ‘ herd,’ but each one asserts his own 
individual state of mind and This may be defined 
as a state of equal indigna‘ rage, and the worst sus- 
picions all fusing together. The pigs have found out that 
some mischief is intended to them! They have, in their 
brusque way, laid their heads her by threes and 
fours, and the conviction has among them. They 
have literally become wild beasts, and like wild beasts do 
they behave. They snarl, and squeak, and scream, and 
yell, and wh, and utter curses, and gnash, and foam at 

he aes bite, and brawl, and rash, snout- 
under the wheels of carts, or between the most crow 
legs of men. They are brought back in vain; for they 
st and shriek, and gnash, and burst away ; and when 
two by accident meet suddenly face to face, wor seek in- 
stant relief of their feelings by a fight, to which they stand 


, satirical, purse- knavish, remorseless face 
He has, met ey tongue to match it—wily, 


ell, I don’t cons if 


er ven et further con’ on pig in question, 
and immediately commences a negotia touc 
other pigs. The buyers are manifestly in league with 
fair competition ; the screw and pressure of a secret 


nearly all his w The man who buys the pig has a— 
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. lecturer in conclusion, that, from the result of his 
experiments, probable that the Principle might in 
well, certain cases, be economically applied to pur- 
more poses. 
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cient | my duty by you—eh ?—wouldn't 1? How conld you have | own money be 80 valaarly displays, to dazzle the eyes of | 
low, | the heart to leave your own home—eh? Will I tell you poor Pat, and make catch at the first offer, however | 
fect of all your said the pig; meaning | inadequate, as it is sure to be, first or last—unless Pat 7 
ato a in this case, ‘ de hear shout that. happens to be very sharp indeed, which sometimes proves 
ube, What should an education like this produce? What | to be the case. In general, however, he has little chance 
valve || could be expected from such gircumstances surrounding a | with these buyers. The buyer makes his first offer, after 
, the creature from its birth? What should all this incessant | sufficiently depreciating the pig. The peasant knows it is 
rtain of ont the character of 
from individual? I speak it regret in the ; nana case 
more —what but a brutal, gross, morose, eee 
, CO- Now then imagine, oh, reader |—if, after what has been 
The said, thou canst _— such a oe the day at 
nihina length arrives when pampered to be taken to 
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of the market is at work. Jf the 
not accept the offer of the first bi , the 


ott BE CONFINED TO ONE SUBJECT? 
In series of lectures on the stud 
en ture; delivered at Manchester by 
lim. He Birmingham, followi 


at his studying teo- 
t re- | confine their attention to one t Now, up to a Sextais 
time, he considered that this was Baa advice He did not 


-| eanky dife in y of 
t inweave the parti study 
to the ite resistance | which afterlife roqulred should be the ‘patter on th 
of the buyer, after he is held fast, in persisting to feel thove Vee 
parts where he is least fat, instead of those parte which are | culture 
most plump, and to which, with ludicrous anxiety and elo- 
quence, the peasant in vain endeavours to direct the buyer’s 
attention. nidst this the pig often crouches close down 
to the ground, and screams with all his might. Perhaps, 
however, he may be docile from cunning, and some finesse 
his mind, in which case he only holds down his head { 
coyly, But generally he is in a rage, and has to be soothed 
and scratched, as he sits up on his haunches with a savage | 1 bu6 


in pig sold. | yom study, that they would. spend ‘an 
with eclasor-lines oat in the beistles, some with red ochre, | Amount of time i etling the quantity Grek ma. 


and write most elaborate treafiocs on the 
some with black chalk—and osteutatiously displays money | 4 fully-cultured man could turn his attention 


while and talks of much more, .A poor, little ol 
and with a small, pale face, meekly eine se imposed pon the din 
to listen, and is attentive to the talk of all. this money. times, however, natural propensity would gome in te heel 
She goes away very yr: but seems all the better for | {pj 4 propensty | 
te ee is. Nevertheless, we should | aim at what 
what s heard. deplorable ballad-singe mans called “ many-sidedness; ” y we 
may occur in the noise of the fair. 
On the outskirts of the town, pessanta are seve driving RUSSIAN SOUP.” 
sold pigs to the buyers’ carts or quarters. ou may know Now that we have fallen on the subject of national ta 
to a certainty by the man’s face ond air if ho bine todd the we must not forget to describe the most atrocions 
pig according to his previous mind. Not often will you | pound ever presented to man im the shape of food.’ ‘It 'is 
see @ satisfied smile lurking round his mouth, but the she Betinia,’ which to allie 
corners drawn straight with disappointment, as he looks | tastes worse than poison ; but which these our files. beh 
down hfully at the pig for having misbehaved him- | and low of them, a senate t in as the greatest elicacy 
self at the fair—in not ing himself docile to the | earth. Hearing so much ‘in ‘its praise, we ventured die, 
fingers, and more entertaining in all his natural | once only—for there te of ite Being 
ishments. ve a hint that we like to make 3 
fiddle eounds tram litte tn the tis All of. 4 dura Rusornm shat’) the teate is not 
the business then is done, There is @ crowd. yonder, at | Yet #way from our lips, nor are we. y gt permed that the 
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at the other end the tip of a pale snout, with, crim- | Would ‘be delicacies most aioe compar 
oda stain in the nostril, pathetically pokes forth, It is the | Russian horrors. But though ‘both smell an 
_ Roman emperor who, a brief hour ago, sat with terrific well-nigh daunted, secudbasswnendi'h sla We 
| countenance in the middle of the fair. | A deed haa been | bad begun the perilous adventure, and om ey ee 
done. He has been bought and sold; but eonld not | 2027 draw back before taste had glso, been meee 
lead him into captivity. The debt of nature id—so A spoonful of it’was y to ips 5 
| is the poor man’s rent ; and death and the Tandlond con can lol’ besides other ‘reeommien wm el it was ‘found to be 
| now do what they like with their own. As for the fallen | literally as cold as ice ; ‘for th miountals pecjecting above 
hero, let his faults die with him. There is nothing coarse | *he surface, which we ind be some 
~ in him now—nothing here, in this scene before | Dice redeeming jelly of Russian, invention, tuned out to 
selfish All is hushed, be lump of ice from the ‘ frosty. Caucasus,’ o other 
phical and suggestive—refined by hand of uni- vile place. et aie worst we ever 
tedt inexperieneed ' Englishmen— 
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